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PREFAOE 


Ow arriving in Bangkok and demanding a book on 
Siam, the general reply was, “ Whit you require does 
not exist, Tf you will prepare a popular notice of 
our country, we shall be pleased to have it at our 
disposal.” 

Destiny led me to the jungle of Ayuthia, On 
retracing my steps from that uniqne journey, Igrote 
the following sketches on my perggpol ox edie in 
that country, and cicated the inGidents m ‘the aly of 
* Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua,” tho sketch of “The Fiuit- 
Growors of Muang Pimai,? and “The Table of the 
Cuippled Hare,” as an original means of iWustrating 
phases in Siamese life and customs, combmed with the 
lustovy ot the river Meinam and of the people of the 
northern provinces, which these romances are inicuded 


to portray. 
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CHAPTER JI 
SINGAPORL 'TO BANWKOK 


Wirnn at Singapore, in the Straits Settlements, many 
travellers on a long voyage, such as that around the 
world, will not undertake the jour iey to Siam, [dither 
their time is limited, or Lacy have abeady been bali 
ated with the sig its they have enjoyed in, Ceylon, 
India, and Burmah, or the progpcet of en extra sea- 
voyage, with inferior steamship accommodation, influ 
ences them to abandon the visit to unique Siam, and 
lo take tie 4 ioilet, direct route to Tlong-Kong, China, 

In Singapore one meets types of most of the Mon- 
golian race; not only are all the Oriental nations rep- 
resontcl, but many strange-looking people are there 
from the sectional taibes of the sunounding islands 
and countries, Among thom (not mentioning Wui- 
peans) are Chinese, Kings, Malays, Bengalese, Bur- 
mese, Siamese, Javancac, Sumatrans, Arabs, Africans 
fiom Abyssinia, Sornal, and Zuuzibar, besides the 
Evwasians, who are the descendants of mixed mat- 
liages between natives and English, TWollandeas and 


Portuguese, cte, 
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To leave Siam in a parenthesis, to fail to seo and 
to study that interesting people and their country, is 
like visiting Italy, as many do, without seeing Bo- 
logna; o1 as great an omission as a collection of 
precious stones without a jacinth, Our fust discom- 
fort presented itself when, on the day of sailing, 
having sent our risseaus (bedding) and large luggage 
aboard, we repaired to the landing stage and took a 
small boat, on which we were tossed over a chopping 
sea for fully two miles. On arriving alongside the 
“Gorgon,” by watching our opportunities, we man- 
aged, one at a time, to gel « footing on the companion-~ 
way, and to ¢nount safely, though not comfortably, 
aboard. , Our cabin was almost on the pinnacle of the 
little steamship, the “Gorgon,” for only that part of 
the mainmast which did not pass through our sleoping- 
room was above us and nemer the sky,—that sky in 
which nightly, so earnestly and sometimes so sue- 
cossfully, we sought the constellation, the “Souther 
Cross,” For an hour or two, as the mountains of 
Sumatra and the city of Singapore faded fiom our 
view, the churning motion of the sea seemed inclined 
to mar our pleasure. ILowever, we had beon shaken 
and tossed on so many scas that we managod at soven 
Pat. to descend into a dining-saloon in tho depths of 
the region of the rudder. We were about vight 
human beings in that steam-box, and long before our 
repast was served our souls were boiled, as we sat 


wationtly ahani dha weemsetitan Ian. 1 
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With the dawn of the second day, while we inhaler 
our repast of early morning air, our vessel passed very 
near two mountainous islands: at eight aan, Peman 
gil; an how later, Tioman, both occupied by fisher. 
men; the shoes skuted by thei villages; their bouts 
newly returned from the night’s fishing; their nets 
extended upon the stiand, the nndnliting heights 
richly mantled with shrubbery of variegated eolors. 

Just north of Tioman within a hundred yards, 
rises a precipitous rock which, from a short distance, 
has the appearance of a military outpost. 

it ! + te : 4 

During the two or three succeeding days the usual 
monotony of an oeean voyage was cach evening, re- 
lieved by observing the st ws aad constollations avhich 
are $0 brilliant in this peat of the globe 

By day we wore entertained by the occasional flight 
of strange birds; ono, about the siz of a pheasant, in 
color brown and gray of syveral shades, hovered over 
and about tho rigging for some hours, until at dusk it 
sottled on the beam of the lower mizzonimast ; there if 
remained, making the jowney with us, until the fol- 
lowing day at nine 4.2, when it recommenced its 
flight. Tacquent sights of flying-fish and many won- 
derful fish storics Hom the captain relieved the tedium 
of the voyage, 

To be inierviewod by emissaries of journalists had 
been our fate in many ports; hore, on this Gulf of 
Siam, our inteviewer, tle deck sloward (a really 
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charming Chinese boy), came frequently to claim the 
privilege of an hou1’s conversation with us. ‘The 
captain’s merry yarns have been crowded out of aund 
by the marvellous tales of many other shipmates on 
many seas, but the sweet simplicity and 1efmement of 
that Mongolian cab'n-hoy rest pleasurably in our 
memory, Yet, as with much that is agreeable in the 
life of a cosmopolitan, comes the regret of separation ; 
go would we willingly sit down again on those wata- 
casks and listen to the simple, touching stories of that 
migratory Chinese boy. 

Te had, with marineis, seen three-quarters of the 
globe. Ie informed us that different voyages had eon- 
vinced him that there was no use tiying to preserve 
his individuality; soretin.es he was enlled “ John,” 
sometimes “John Chinamm,” again “Lame Joln,” 
Ife added, with a smile, “In England they called me 
‘Ville’” fis English was not Websterian in pronan- 
ciation, for he asked us several tics, “How you likeo 
your lice?” On not receiving a prompt reply, he put 
the question in a more dire.{ form “ You Jikce hard 
lice o you likce soft lice?” We aseetained at Inst 
that the dear boy intended {to serve us his national 
dish, vies; few Chinamen being able to pronounce an 
r, they genctally give it as L 

We were also occasionally diverted by obscrying the 
Siamese, Chinese, and other Mongolian women al~ 
tending to their toilet. They had taken quarter-deck 
accommodations, and cach woman had hei allotted 
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a 
apace, on which was sprad her mat. There they 
sul by day, surrounded by their toilet arrangements, 
casmotics, and boxes of confatii, Costume forms but 
asmall pari of the luggage of such travellers ‘Thoy 
soon formed themgelves into little coicries, and for 
hous together played their peculiar dominos and the 
gue of pachisi. At intervals they would cease ph y~ 
ing, get out their toilet articles again, and touch up 
their lips, cheeks, eyebrows, and long finger-nails 

On a Scotch plaid, spread out on that same deek at 
the stern, among those Viongolians, wis a young 
Englishman on his way through Siam to China; he 
wag an enthusiastic bicyclist, and secmad to regict 
that he could not ride lis cycle mound the jimited 
space oceupiod by his plaid; fox on that ship eyery 
inch of spaco was paid for and in demand. Tle sayd 
onc morning, ts we were observing a sc iool of flying- 
fish, “Oh, that T too had wings! 1 would mount my 
eyele and fly away to Bangkok ” 

At sunrise on the morning of the fourth day, the 
tide favoring us, we passed safely over the bar in the 
cstuary, Standing by our dec cabin, we commanded 
a view of every point of interest as we proceeded to 
enier the Meinam River, 

On an island to the west.ave soon deseried the forts, 
the governor’s residence, the othcr houses of Paknam, 
and the sloping grass banks or battlements of the 
fortifications, The effect was beautifi, as those 
palaces of destruction lay pes cefully on the bosom 
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of the inner bay, basking in the sunshine of that 
early Oriental morning. This feature of the picture 
was heightened by the almost rank, luxurious tropical 
vegetation of the peninsula lying behind it, wheze 
grow many samay-trees; their wood has the peculiar 
quality that, when once ignited, it will burn until the 
whole tree is consumed. ‘The characteristic topes and 
innumerable spiral summits of Buddhist pagodas rising 
from the groves of verdant and golden trees beyond 
complete this unique frontispiece of the kingdom of 
Siam, the Pireus of the passage-way to Bangkok. 

The Siamese seem satisfied with these defensive 
works. Modern strategy and the floating armaments 
of to-day could soon mister them, yet it is to be 
hoped thatthe couse of aggrandizement of European 
nations may be checked ere all the ancient civiliza- 
tions be engulfed in modern conquest. Siam, from 
a Malay word, is the name given by Europeans; the 
natives know their country among themsclyes as 
Monang-Thai,—* the realm of the free,” 

The Siamese seem to be a happy, contented people; 
they are so simple in their tastes and thei wants are 
go moderate that no great resources are required fiom 
which tv diaw wa supply equal to their every want, 

Their country is one of the few which havo to some 
degree preserved the costume of earlier centuries, and 
the funetions of whose religion remain unchanged hy 
foreign intervention 

The religious services in thei temples are pe formed 
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in the same primitive, impressive manner as they were 
thice eonturics ago, when the Gxreck colonists fiator- 
nized with them, modestly contributing beauty to 
thoiy architecture at Ayuthia,! yet respecting and not 
interfering with their system or forms of religion. 
The remains of some of the Siamese kings repose 
ia a pagoda which came into view as we passed 
another island, and whose pyiamidal spire added to 
the many reflections on the beautiful Meinam (the 
mother of waters) that was bea ng us to Bangkok. 
Glimpses of little settlements with picturesque bam- 
boo houses appear at intervals, partially hidden by the 
groves of trees in which they are nesthd. Paklat 
Beeloo is perhaps the most commercial of these smaller 
settlements; there the scene is cnl‘vencd by groups of 
coolics and other Jongshoremen, women, and often 
girls londing or unloading wood, pottery, rice, dried 
‘fish, Auits, and other commodities fom junks of 
considerable draught which lie at the banks, the river 
bemg of such great depth newr the shore that the 
shipping can lic close to, so near that the overhanging 
branches of tices frequently may be seen peeping out 
beyond the rigging of the ships when taking on or 
dischuging cargo at these villages. Although the 
water is deep in the main stream, the 1oute to Bang- 
kok may bo shortened about twenty-eight Siamese 
miles by taking the canal from here—Paklat Becloo— 
direct 10 a point on the Meinam near the city. 


* Pronounced Ah-yow-too ya accont on thid syllable 
2 
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This important streum, the chief thoroughfare of 
Siam, .esembles the great river of Egypt, for the 
Meinam inundates its bordeis annually from June 
until September, so that in the month of August the 
lands from Ayuthia nearly to Bangkok are enriched 
by plenteous alluvial deposits. In the southern s¢c- 
tion of the river, near Bangkok, the inercased Moog, 
of wate1, unfortunately, becomes very salt by mingling 
with the tide fiom’ the sea. This great tide and 
powerful stream rende: the city very healthy, as all 
sewage from it is quickly and constantly carricd out 
to sea, 

Anothertinconvenience of the alluvial and sand de- 
positssis the impediment to navigation in the upper 
wagers b@yond Ayuthia, Centuries ago, shipping 
could ascend the Meinam two hundied miles farther 
to the north. 

At last we slowed up amidst the rattle of the anchor« 
chaing and the cries of boatmen and fikiis; enclosed 
within a forest of masts, we had our fast glimpse of 
the peculiar city of Bangkok. 

Among many others, a white boat appeared, hearing 
ared flag with the effigy of the sacred while clophant 
in its centre; it soon diew up alongside of our ship, 
and some eight or ten Siamese officials walkcd our 
decks, modestly taking our measures; one of {hom— 
the pout physician—was an American, 

The raiment of the custom-house men was about as 
slight as was the atiention paid to the examination of 
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our offects. These public officials seemed to be aware 
that they had a sinecure, and wisely did not weary 
themselves by examining (he luggage of Amoricans 
who had called to see thei: unique country, and who 
wero propared to contribute to ils support by their 
liberal expenditures within their rcalm. 

« A small steam-launch flying the ensign of the 
Oriental IIotel now came out to meet us at the 
steamer’s side; to this launch we were transferred, 
and when quantitics of boxes, bedding, valises, ete, 
had been packed around us, leaving scarcely sufheient 
space for our heads to revolye upon their natural 
pivots, the shrill steam-whistle shricked so unmei- 
cifully that the offorts of the officers and thoxport 
physician to give us a good send-éff were afinost dy- 
foated, and a steam veil robbed us of a last look wpon 
those who had contributed ro mueh to gladden that, 
to us, memorable voyage of the “ Gorgon.” 

However, this noisy power, which is soon to givo 
way to cleclricity, had a reasonably good effect on this 
occasion, for all the little ctaft looking for passengers 
or freight from our steamer being informed that we, 
having no more room for emgo, were about to move, an- 
swered the scrcaming watning and opened a way Sor us, 

Our helmsmm now proceeded to guide our hake- 
oven of humanity and baggage through the maze of 
all kinds of boats surounding us. Tt was a peculiarly 
interesting sight as we wended our tortuous way 
through the daily flotilla of the Meinam, 
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Té was amusing to watch the management of the 
numerous sampans, propelled in many instances by 
women and even girls, Their skill in manouvring 
their little caft is aslonshing; they ard moro agile 
than the gondoliers of Venice; they display wonder- 
ful powers as they contend with the rapid volume of 
rough water. Every moment unveiled some nce 
sight in the crowded condition of the river Meinam, 
whose every wave bore aloft some evidence of its 
commercial importance. It has yet to be understood 
in this country that Siam, although only one of five 
sources, supplies millions of hoctolitics of riec for 
nearly as¢many millions of the human 2acec, who, 
nourished almost solely by this simple cereal, are 
healthy &nd mnsevfar. 

At moments the barrier presented by boats of every 
size and description seemed almost imponetrable; one 
by one they vanished ; at last, upon the standaid float 
ing in the morning air, wo could read the name of the 
inn where we intended to lodge, and ou launeh was 
made fast to a floating dock. ‘The compliment we 
must here pay to the nation whose acquaintance we 
were now entering upon should be a lesson to us all, 
We, in our peenliny Western costume, wero not s.ared 
at, nor were we incommoded in any way. Indeed, we 
were impressed with the comtesy of the Siamese trom 
the moment we stepped on shore, which was on a 
beautiful terrace, shaded by a grove of luxuriant trees, 
through which sanded paths led to the Oriental Lotel. 
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CHAPTER II 
THD MOTEL AT BANGKOK 


A HOTEL is a very necessary, though commonplace, 
feature in any city. Such mansions are usually only 
mentioned in advertisements. Yet, in a glimpse at 
Bangkok, the Oriental Elotel may as well have a place, 
The reader, who is possibly on his way to Siam, may 
esteem himself fortunate should the manager be able 
to accommodate him, for Siam is not a land of hotels. 

A few years ago no such convenience was known in 
the realm. The people seemed to think that they did 
not need visitors from without, and that those who did 
venture to interview them might hang themselyes up 
o1 lic down within the bazaars, as trades from Ban 
Suao, Muang Ayuthia, or Koh Yai were accustomed to 
do. It may be well here to glance at the different 
hostclies which Siam hus afforded for the entertain- 
ment of man in Lhe past century. 

Many whole families in the villages and small towns, 
with ther neighbors, form parties of fifteen, Lwenty, 
thirty, forty devoul pilgrims, and make several days’ 
journey to pray at the waly at Bangkok; to visit tho 
great slecping Buddhe and all the interesting shrines 
within the wat enclosures. Socicty in Siam is not 
composed of many classes or grades; the nobility of the 


realm, or thoso who are attached to the court, form the 
21 
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limited é@i#e. Noxt in 2ank me the advocetos and phy- 
siciang; then the merchants, the tradcrs, Ce itinerant 
dealers; and, lastly, the indolent, ‘Phese pilgrinus ar 
the country faders; they cumot be dodged with (icnes 
in Bangkok, for the average aecommodation alfordes 
in a native house cons sis of two toons and a verands, 
In past centuries the municipelities o  dulercne 
cities constructed in the y'anily of the tanples whit 
were called saZus, or vest-housen, which stand in good 
condition to Uns day. Many of them have been huilt 
by well-to-do Buddhists as merit-matars. This term 
in that county is applied to those who have pa toumed 
good workg for the benefit of their souls, ‘They have 
erected religious tenements, looking for their reward 
in,Nirvann, the resging place of tho mer tor‘ous. 


“And motitor ous shall that han tho ca let 
Canonzod and worshipped as a sain” 


Tn these open pavilions stirimgers from all over the 
Jand may be seen testing, when they ace nol at their 
devotions, It is a species of camping oul.  Mreso 
salas are usually near a pool or slieun, where the 
faithful can pevfoum their ablutions, and a wood or 
gmaden with banyan and other Oriental trees. The 
native bonzes designate tho wide-spreading banyan- 
tiee as an offshoot of the sacred BOdhi-tace ab Gaya. 
On being pressed for the authenticity of ifs dorivation, 
they will probably state that it has grown from a shoot 
brought by @ father of the church, who had visited 
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the parent tree at Gaya. These bonzes praise its mir ac- 
wlous powers, and one should not smile or allow them 
to pereeive his ineredulily, a3 they are easily ollonded 
by such want of courtesy, Costume is cyerywhere so 
simple in Siam that not much is to be expected there, 
but many among these pilgrims bring quaint cloths in 
various colors ; na-pungs (jackcts trimmed with colored 
braids and loads of little peal buttons), ornamental 
baskets, glazed pots, smoking utchsils, ete, 

With the march of improvement, especial buildings 
were created and kept for the entertainment of stian- 
gas, who of cowse were expected to ling their 
bedding with them. The peojle in charge were hos- 
pitable; at such houses the dict, being peculia t the 
people of the country, was not petatable to*Euiopean 
travellers. Broths, fish, meat, swects, fruits, and rice 
were to be had on demand. Yo help this down, or 
to aid in digesting it, nwm-phiih, a spicy sauce, con- 
sisting of bamboo, fiuits, and many condiments, was 
plentifully served and employed. Tho present ehut- 
ney of India has now supplanted the native Siamese 
produetion. Coarse, tough bread, with slieed, had- 
boiled cggs, was part of the menu, There eges wore 
salied and prepared by coating them wilh lume and 
ashes, Thus treated, they woe in condition for the 
table after the lye had penetrated suliciently, A 
native traveller and guest would be offered a vepast of 
more than forty dishes, of none of which any of our 
race would care to partake. Noah’s Ark was once 
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needed; in time it was constracled; sacred history 
has bequeathed us the register of the famous hos- 
telry; but we know not how its table wad sprout. In 
Siam, willi tho ago of progicss, the neccusily of a 
modern hotel was realized, and it eme, When: 
European colonist had the couage to build this, the 
first great hotel, all: classes of hiamese opened wider 
their cyes with wonder Somebody wis fashioning an 
ark in their midst. *As they gazed on its enormous 
proportions, many said, with mouths charged with 
betel-nut, “Zim che, tare chi? (* Please yourself, plouse 
yourself”) ; the inference was thal, should the travellers 
arrive, (hex would never be willing to climb all thoye 
steps and be lodged up in the an, as until then they 
knew onl? one-story habitations, So for months other 
voluntary Siumese inspectors, throwing thoir heads 
and their hands in the air, cried, Tian cha, dam chi? 
The enterprising host Ook Liat advice, and in ploasing 
himself has pleased all hose who wish to see the ( Cily 
of the Invincible, Beautiful, Roya Archangel !? This 
is the significant name of the ci y of Bangkok, 
Friendly arms and k nd hands of native employees 
of the Oriental aided us lo step suely fom the un- 
steady boat; others of tho hotel retenne, gathering 
up our hand Ingeage bedding, and (ifhn basket, 
accompanied us ashore. The deep shade as wo 
walked under the tertice trees was very grateful to 
us. The manager, an Englishman, proceeded to 
give us some idea of tho arrangement of tho house. 
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The first entrance was into a one-story garden portal, 
with six arches built of stueeoed brick, the interior 
with floor of sand, furnished with hot-weather aim- 
chairs and round tables, plentifully supphed with 
English journals of Bangkok and fiom the Straits 
Settlements. In the wall of the main building are 
apertures (always open) known in Siam as windows; 
such windows as light our houses do not abound in 
that country. ; 

Through open archways we passed into the princi- 
pal hall, about seventy feet bioad by thirty fect 
decp, serving at the same time as reception-r0com, 
library, office, general thoroughiare, billinyl-10om, and 
buffet. This bufict is a long yiece of furniture known 
in many countries asa bar. It # attended" by sewnal 
Siamese, under the supervision of two moonshees, 
These moonshees are generally good accountants, and 
ac almost invaably Chinese or of Chinese descent, 
They can work s0 rapidly und with such precision by 
the aid of their wire and ball calculator, the swan-pan, 
or abacus, that every Enghsh bank throughout the 
East, and even in Japan, is compelled to employ them. 
From this buffet is dispensed all imaginable cooling 
and heating dranghts to the thirsty people of this 
torzid country, and throughout all their waking 
hours, 

Two arches at either end of the buffet open into the 
court of the hotel, a garden perennially verdant and 
ever in bloom, whose plants and whose blossoms and 
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flowers are constantly iefieshed by the spray from five 
fountains. 

From this garden court an cusy, broad stairway, 
serving to the right and left, Icads to the upper floor 
and sleoping accommodations. Once you have chosen 
your 200m, you are simply known by its number, it il 
has one, or by its lette , if ib happers lo be so markca, 
We, foriunaicly, were asle to ocenpy Number One (1), 
so we were known as’ Number One (no egotism in- 
tended), and all the effervescing drinks with which 
we sought to quench a Siamese thirst were written 
down by the moonshee to Number One. It was the 
last apartment at the managér’s disposal, in fact, in the 
hotel. , It consisted of thiee pieces: a double-hedded 
sleaping-rdbm, a parler, and beyond that a eommudions 
veranda, well defended irom the sunlight by large split 
bamboo sercens. Beautiful sun ight 1 yet witha power 
so intense and 40 dangerous that we never dared to allow 
ity treacherous ays to shine directly on us for us ‘ngle 
instant. We found out that this was the best apa tinent, 
for, on investigation, we saw that we were exceptionally 
well off ; there were two sheots on om bed, which was a 
luxury we often were denied in India and Burmah, 
Though we carried « moderate stock of thom with us 
for use on such occasions, at times when we needed them 
badly to separate us from the flying insects, our “ boy” 
had deposited them at the station, leaving us a prey to 
whatever pervaded the air. Besides the welcome sheots 
there was a peace-makei ; that article of bed furniture 
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puzzled us for awhile afier we left Panang in the 
Straits Scttlements. ‘ 

A peace-maker is a long, narrow bolster covered with 
white linen and filled with honse-hair; it is placed on 
the centre of the mattress, from head to loot, and is an 
important feature on a double bed ona Bangkok night. 
With all these conveniences we had a superfluity of 
mosquitoes; so vigorous were these troublesome inscets 
thet at any moment of the night, by quickly closing 
the hands over the forchead, on an average, eight or 
ten of these musical creatures would remain helpless on 
the palms of the hands. We thought it not prudent to 
speak of these exccutions to the Siamese 1e0m-boys, ay 
they, being Buddhists, would not only lose resyect for 
us, but would regard us as guilty sme? Onelhe 
deck coming from Singapore there wore roaches as 
large as humming-birds; we ealled onc of the deck- 
hands lo rid us of them; instead of killing them, he 
took thom up one by one, and most tenderly spreading 
their Jargc, translucent wings, gave them liberty aud 
life. The farnitie in our veranda 101m was all of 
rattan and cane, seemingly for an indolent class of 
people, deep reclining-chans and lounges with lables 
attached. No matter how much we would try to bani- 
cade the flimsy, short jalousies at the points of ingress 
and egzess to our aparlincnt, one or other of our native 
servant boys would find his way into our presence, 
No matter how we were clad or how we were employed, 
he felt he must begin our day by serving the incvilable 
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chota hagri,—the emly bite-—a eup of tea, toast, and 
two plantains. These people are so accustomed to Hee 
thousands around them without any costume, or with 
almost no raiment, that they have not the slightost 
curiosity to sec how tiavellers ace made up; nor are 
they indisereet. 

In almost all other matters this Siamese hotel is not 
very unlike what one goneially finds in the Hust, 
Turn your kodak on*the dining-room three times 2 
day, and you will sce an efficient corps of Mongolian 
servants, who in the morning at bicaklast, or at noon 
at tiffin, or in the evening at dinner, are serving mango- 
ateens, bread-fiuit, oranges, custard-apples, (he health- 
“giving, papaya, pineapples, mangoes, and bananas, In 
theehottest®of the hot times of the year, when the giif- 
fins * are not there, the durion is cut out of doors, and 
afler iis unpleasant odor has in a measure passed off it 
is served on tho tablo; then ul is delicious, After tho 
constant occupation during the heat of the day, wo 
were always glad to avail ourselves of whatover enter- 
iainment presented itself. Besides the horde of mer- 
chants offering theirgivious wares, the front court or 
hall of the hotel was quite a rendezvous for intelligent 
American, English, and Siamese residents, 

The present generation of Siamese has produced 
men of intellectual power. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. E. Vernon Kellett, Vice-Consul-General of 
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the United States of America, a number of scicntisis 
attached to the court, being interested in the branch. 
of science pursued by the author, called on him at the 
Oricntal ITotel of evenings. Among them was the 
Minister of Public Instruction, whose card bears the 
following inscription : 


Clow Bee Lilesberanersgec OC! 
ie TEP ATO 


Bangtok 


Tt was surprising how cultivated he was? and with 
what interest and intelligence he locked over « series 
of five hundied prints of glyptic specimens, ‘That he 
understood the .abfect was assured by the pertinent 
questions which he constantly asked. The intorest 
which he manifested in the subject was the more re- 
markable when we recognized the fact that the en- 
gravers of Siam have contributed almost nothing to tho 
glyptic art, their wok of this kind being principally 
the decoration of nacre and gold plate for the temples. 


CIAPTER IIT 
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THA OITy 

Tnx climate is trying, the temperature being oxces- 
sive at all scasons of the year; in midwinter often at 
90°, 94°, and 96° Fahrenheit. Tew colonists or visitors 
can walk far in the scorching sunshine, During the 
last thirty yeas the colsnisty, with mercantile enter- 
priso, have established important godowns (ware 
houses), shipping offices, und wharves at the southern 
section of dhe city. 

Financiers have oginized cred t and exchango 
banks two or three miley to the north, always by the 
river bank, for the convenience of thogo who transach 
much of their business by boat. They are also 
situated. noatcr io the central cily proper, the palace, 
the prisons, the wats, anc the bazaars 

Formerly the principal vehicle for transport was the 
jintickishaw, but the merchants of to-day have found 
the distances, like the heat, 00 reat; so that now, 
from many stables, vehicles may be hired by the houx, 
These wagons are called gam ies; they ae light, with 
four iron rods supporting a canvas roof, which is draped 
by a long hinge. They are drawn by a 1ace of small 


horses, brought down from China on the northeast. 
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SANON MAI 


At about three hundred meties back of the Oriental 
Hotel, and east of the river by a direct street, skirted 
by shade-trees, one enteis, about midway, an avenue 
known as the Sanon Ja. Over this road one can 
vow dmve to pomts which formerly only could be 
reached by canals, As the way now passes over high 
bridges, one has constant views of long stretches of 
the famous canals Klong Noi, Klong San, Klong 
Tapan Han, and Klong IPut-Mui, which formerly 
could only be visited by circuitous tours on sampans. 
When this new road was originally projected there 
was serious difficulty in making its course direct, on 
account of intervening groves of {recs, the cuiting 
down of which Buddhists consider a sacilege, The 
engineers had difficulty whenever they attemptod to 
accomplish that work in the suburis of Bangkok. 
To obtain men willing to do such work, thoy were 
compelled to employ gangs of the lowest criminals, 
and even then, certain especially holy tiecs liad to be 
left standing. The Sanon Mai leads by a circuitous 
route from the ghipping quartic: at ihe south to the 
financial institutions at the north, and thence over 
high bridges, crossing the canals, to the palatial and 
more interesting quarter of the city. Naturally we 
meet Siamese, but among the throng ae Chinese, 
Cambodians, and people of Laos, also Ifindus and 
Mohammedans of India and of the Straits Scitle- 


ey 
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ments. It will be observed that the Chinese aie placed 
after the Siamese and belorc all other nationalities, for 
thei number is legion in Siam. They are everywhere, 
even in America. A catain class of merchants have 
taken advantage of the fact- that il is on the Sanon 
Mai thousands homly pass from the two extremities 
of the city. Tradesmen have occupied every avuilabte 
position with the hope of gaining some ticals, for a 
Siamese motto is, “Stand by the fuangs [seven and 
one-half cents], hold on to the sadengs [fifteen cents], 
and the ¢ieals [sixty conts] will roll in themselyes.” 
Alas! the predominating business in this section 
(Champaun) is that of the pawnbrokers, whose in- 
stitutions do accommodate those in adveise circum 
stances, yet whose proprictors rapidly become rich by 
their usurious exactions. Their naikets, 01 shops, are 
pretty much all in one locality; this is a scnstblo 
azrangement for wll concerned, The vicims can go 
from one Shylock to another, until they procme the 
largest allowance on their plecgings; iL is equally 
advantageous to purchasers. When a man in Bangkok 
has followed the loan-shop business during a number 
of years, his establishment becomes a curiosity or bric- 
a-brac shop. To thosc who delight in such places 
Bangkok is, in this respect, a hayon in whuieli thoy 
may revel, A tourist starting out for the frst time 
on a stroll through this city would naturally expect 
to find in the bazaars a varicty of Siamese matouals, 
costumes, ete. It will be found, however, that the 
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actual character of the shops is not pronouncedly 
Siamese, nor is thig surprising; a nation wearing so 
little raiment has no need of emporiums laden with 
many tissues and garments. Only sinco 1860 has 
there been a demand on the part of the richer classes 
for more elaborate costume; even more recently has 
tle taste been formed for partial European divss, 
Therefore, the supplies of attractive materials and. cos- 
tume, such as are scen in India, are not to be expected, 
nor is there to be scon any considerable amount really 
manufactured by the Siamese. 

In the vicinity of the pawnshops are grocers, dealers 
in iron implements, and here and there shigps fitted 
with pigeon-holes, in which are folded pa-nungs in 
every variety of design and color. “hey aetstriped 
or figured cloths one yard proad by thice yards in 
length. Some few are of silk, but most are of cotton, 
and are worn wrapped wound the waist and descend- 
ing to below the knees. These serve for both sexes, 
and form the important portion of their attire, tho 
women adding a light open jicket (yany-nai). 

The only good specimens of actual old Siamese mau- 
ufacture are some silk sarcnys or pa-nungs of the 
middle part of the eighteenth and the early years of 
this century. Although they are all faded, their 
coarse texture still shows that the centres were made 
in changeable colors, and with intricate and handsome 
designs at the ends. These were all made in hand- 
looms by women in privaie houses, some of them 
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having been compelle! to part with their handiwork 
to the pawnshops when they were 1educcd in cizenm- 
stances, caused by the political complications in the yoar 
1781. 

In that year the king, Phya Taising, being forious 

over the results of a difficulty with Cambodia, even 
people in opulence wore reduced to penury, he havifig 
put thousands to death and levied cxorbilant taxes, 
Though he was finally arrested in his mad carect, it 
was not until many of the best lamilics had been. 
brought to grief, and had been compelled to dispose of 
their silk raiment,—that is, these pa-nungs thet are 
now to pe found in the pawnshops which are in the 
district known ag Champautin. 
. Adjéining arce* other pawnshops, and beyond thom 
we pass rickety shops, booths, and slands, where in- 
dolent dealers are prepaied to supply all the wants 
of the passers-by, provided it clocs not eunse them 100 
much. exertion, Fortunately, oil will flow from tho 
large cagks of the dealers and the pasie on the kites 
will dry easily in the atmosphere, for the traders do 
not look as though they were inclined to take mneh 
more trouble than that of receiving the price of their 
wares. 

The crowd is now largely augmented by the hun- 
dreds of bonzes, or priests, passing from house to house 
begging, though by the church it is considered that 
they ae giving the people the privilege of thus con- 
wibuting something for the sustenance of the cult. 
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They are in the habit of extending this privilege io 
the people every morning. ‘This is one of the insti- 
tutions, not only of the church, but a custom univel~ 
sally recognized and approved by the people. ‘These 
bonzes, wrapped in their yellow cotton garments, 
stand in coteries of two, thres, and four, in front of 
efth house, saying not a word, but holding out their 
bronze bowls for rice and thew netted bags for con- 
tributions of fruit, . 

The bonzes then return to their temples, eat heartily, 
and it is said—mind you, it is said—that they never 
take a solid repast after mud-day. The people con- 
tribute this food as a matter cf conscience; fhe older 
women especially make it the fist duty: of life to 
prepare nourishment for their spirithal guides dhrly 
each morning. 

There once was an elephant that ladled out rice to 
every bonze who passed one of the gates of the Wat 
Phra Keau. There 1s nothing voty astonishing in 
such a sagacious animal recognizing a Buddhist priest, 
theii peculiar yellow garmenis, or wrappings, giving 
them a marked appearance unlike other men. 

The city of Bangkok is situated on both sides of the 
river Meinam, so that river may be termed the prin- 
cipal avenue of the city, The lesser thoroughfares are 
those canals extending through the principal portion 
on the east side. Transit for centuries has been prin~ 
cipally practicable by the various sampans and canoes 
dexterously propelled by Siamese men, boys, women, 
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and girls, In the last twenly yeas English, French, 
and German commercial colonists have added to the 
service of jinrickishuws the convenicnee of garrics, 
the light wagons already rofer1ed to. 

Naturally a large proportion of the houses, particn- 
larly those on the land (housc-boats will be noticod in 
their proper place), are built wo suiv the climate of the 
country and the purses of the people. They are con- 
structed of large bamboo frames and light wood, filled 
in with split 1attan, covered, lined, and thatehed with 
atap- aud palm-leaves. The poorer houses are fur- 
nished only with rush and palm mats; a very low table 
or two gf reeds and bamboo sometimes find a place 
there, with such ordinary vessels as ono seos in the 
commonest shop?of the bazaars, Rattan baskets, split 
rattan sieves, bionze and terra-cotta pots and pans, the 
culinary necossarics, and also several sizes of bronze 
or brass jugs, such as every Buddhist carries, and in 
drinking out of which he or she does nat even touch 
to the mouth. The dranght of water is transferred to 
the mouth by means of a curled palm-leaf. 

These rickety tenemenis are met with at intervals, 
adding interest to the contour of the highway. A 
large proportion of the people we meet on this road or 
highway, both men and womcn, in the sunlight, seem 
to have no use for hats, their thick, window-brush 
crops of hair being the only protection between tho 
sun’s rays and their brains. Some of the men do 
wear a very stiff, wide-spreading hat, which serves 
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rather as a hod on which to carry heavy packages 
than as a fender from the sun. 

Where this Sanon Mai, the highway, crosses the 
canals, the ascent and descent to and from the bridges 
are yery'steep. More places of business are scattered 
here and there; again, a mile east of tho royal section 
of the city, all heads are turned and all fect are hasten- 
ing into the bazaars, which there extend on either side 
of a macadamized street for two or. three mules. 


THR BAZAARS 


We enter with the thiong, and after some hours of 
weary trudging, asceitain pretty clealy thp sources 
from which most of the demands of these people are 
supplied. There are shops with dricd fish ; the*smoked 
roes of fishes; dealers in 1udc wooden-ware,—scoops, 
bowls, plates, spoons, etc.; oil dealers, their casks in 
rows set into the carthen walls, traders in brass bowls, 
vases, and basins, also cylindric spittoons, and boxes 
for the areca, or betel-nut. 

Mercenary sellers of Buddhas of all dimensions, 
even smaller than an almond; also covered cups in 
which to offer tca to Buddha. Weavers’ shops with 
primitive, diminutive looms; women at work, slowly, 
patiently passing the shuttles back and forth, stopping 
every moment to avoid either knot or blemish. Sa- 
rongs of two and a half metres in length; some with 
intricate designs throughout the centre in several 
colors, others with a plain contre of one and a half 
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metres, and at either end ornamented stripes fifty 
centimetres in breadth, in 1¢d, yellow, green, and blue, 
Many shops where men arc engraving wooden stamps, 
not only for the uncduented, but for the indolent native 
merchants, either with which to sign their names or 
for printing various noliecs ulways necessary to attract 
attention to their little supplies of morchandise. Te 
motioes me ofien such as, “Only Look,” “Ile is 
your Opportunity, “Must be Sneificed,” and this 
paradoxical one, “Fice Admission.” Makers of 20d, 
blue, and green morocco shocs and slippers; cundy, 
confections, mostly fruit pastes or sweetened gums, 
pink, whjte, red, pale gicen, cle; ilinerant pedlers of 
sweets suspended in front of them on a tray, carrying 
a sun-umbrella with bells on its tips to attract atten~ 
tion; others striking a dium held aloft. Ilag-mukors, 
the favorite design being the symbolic flag of Sian, 
with red field, and beaming the white elephant in 
its centre; some carefully woven in silk, many only 
puinied on fine muslin. KXibe-makers, with a score of 
boy customers on any day; the making of kites their 
only means of subsistence. 

Barbers installed in shops, their customers sitting on 
high stools and having their heads shaved and their 
beards pulled out, a hair at a time, by broad tweozers, 
Ttinorant barbers carrying their outfit with them, chair 
included, on their backs. Vegelable and 1ico shops; 
roots of the arborescent grass bamboo; the higher- 
priced soft and succulent younger shoots of iho bam- 
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boo for sale, cither raw, boiled, preserved in sugar, or 
pickled; also chillies and nam-phrik sauce. 

Tigh temperature plenty ; fun manufacturers plenty, 
Tailors sitting cross-leeged, as in other countries; but 
go economical are the people that the merchant tailor’s 
principal revenue is derived from selling the imple- 
nfents of his irade needles and thread—to his cus- 
tomers, to do their own work. Ilere we find the curly- 
cue cake-shop, for safety, under an arch of stone; a 
furnace with a number of large square griddles gives 
employment to several bakers; a terra-cotta yasc or 
bottle with a small hole in the bottom is filled with 
batter, so that when it is held horizontally go batter 
can escape. When the griddles are hot, each baker 
places, for a moment, a finger of his left hand over 
the hole in the bottom of his vase; when all is 
ready, holding the vase vertically in his right hand, 
he removes his finger and passes the vase iepidly 
over the griddle with a motion that causes the batter 
to pour out and form ecurlycue cakes shaped like 
the figure 8, As soon as all the space is covered, the 
baker mercly turns the vase on its side, when again no 
batter can spill out. 

Adjoining this is a shop where superstitious people 
make scores of customers for dealers in natural charms 
(amulets) and prepared talismans. These charlatans 
prosper, Here is an industry which, through the love 
of the people for fétes at night, gives consiant employ- 
ment to many artists. One in the foreground sketches 
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the design on a paper lantern and hands it over to 
his comade, who pubs on the bread washes of color 
and passes it on 10 a third, who draws in the forms in 
color; then a fomth paints in the details and fimishes 
the lantern. 

Next door in a “gnessng” shop, The proprietor 
stands behind a high table, on which are a lot of 
melons of various sizes; the whole company makes up 
a pool, and a wager*is made with the proprictor as to 
the number of seeds within the lobes of each melon, 
Twenty-five per cent. gocs to the praprictor, the rest 
to the successful “ guesser,” or gambler, 

We wil reficsh ow. cyes by looking in upon one of 
nature’s tradesmen, a deuler in pineapples, mangoes, 
papayas, custard-applcs, mangosteens, bread~fiuil, ore 
anges, bananas, cocoanuls, tamazinds, and, on a tray 
by themselves, that their odor may nob pollute the 
more deheate fiuits, is a good stock of durions, for 
thoy are favorites with the masses, 

The most fiequent or common oceupution is the 
business of preparing the betel-nut lor chewors ; every 
little distance one goes through the bazaar,—in fact, 
throughout the city,—petty merchants who support 
themselves by pandering lo that pernicious habit 
may be seen prepaing the betcl-nut for the ordinary 
people. They stand o sit cioss-legged bofdie Tittle 
counters and trays, for which location they‘have paid 
other tradesmon a moderate rental. Beolore cvery 
eolonial or grocery shop you will find one installed, 
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The leaves in which the prepared mixture is wrap- 
ped are from a vine known as the chayica betel. 
The nut is from the area or betel palm, which 
reaches a height of about sixty fect, whose branches 
bear several large bunches of nuts, which harden 
and redden as they ripen, md which resemble some- 
What the bunches of fruit on the date-bearing palm. 
The dealers cut up their green leaves into the propor 
triangulai form, crack tho nuts, and with wooden spat- 
ulas work the turmeric-stained lime into a paste. It 
is amusing to seo how skilfully they form the pieces 
of greon leaf into pointed, cone-shaped cups, into each 
one of which they place a portion of the inggedicnts. 

They are diligent, and need io be; for although 
there.are so many occupied in the trdde, the mdsticators 
are still more numerous. An evidence of the demand 
is the fact that few of these betcl merchants are ever 
seon idle throughout the day, the constant sales kecp- 
ing them busy to supply their cusiomers, 

As cach customer secures his package, places its con- 
tents in his mouth, and commences to chew, a smile of 
satisfaction lights up his otherwise phiegmatie counle- 
nance, Many who have contracted this habit prefer it 
to thei: food; they would rather eat nothing than 
abstain fiom chewing the beicl-nui. Mon of rank 
and opulence are always accompanied by a scrvant, 
who carrics his master’s areca or betcl-nut box. These 
boxes contain, besides the green betcl-leaf, the broken 
areca, nut, also the paste of lime, colored with the 
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aromatic juice of the plant cureuma or turmeric, a 
few secdless raisins, an}, for those who fancy il, shreds 
of fine tobacco-leaves, with which some men fist rub 
their tecth before placing the betel-nut in their mouths, 
The box is called wob; but as the English method 
of spelling Siamese names of places and things (as in 
India and Burmah) 1s only euphonic, it is duicult & 
convey a proper idea of the pronunciation of the 
names of unique objects and utensils, Therefore this 
may be called a shyod. 

Theso boxes vary in value according to the position 
and wealth of their porsessors; they are of terracotta, 
of ivory, ef fine bronze, of silver, of gold, and in some 
instances are decorated with enamel or precious stones, 

In this bazaar dne can frequently purchase a variety 
of small boxes resembling jewel-cases. In cach of 
these there are a pips, a pockot-book with tobacco, a 
round areca box, and a cylindrical yessel either of 
torra-cotta, bronze, silver, or gold, adapted to the 
means of the purchascr, into which the man or woman 
may expeclorate the reddened saliva when the chewer 
is on the white. deck of a river steamboat, or perhaps 
in some tidy public house. The tecth are reddened 
and darkened by its use ; in fact, often when en unex- 
pected pleasantry makes a man laugh, though he be 
in the prime of life, at a short disinnee he appears 
to have no teeth. You will even find these fellows 
at the doors of bake shops, ratian basket shops; in 
fact, in front of every plac of business where they 
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ean rent the right to sel up their little stock in 
trade, 

Though we have already mentioned many of the 
fruits we have seen in these bazaars, here we meet 
some baskets full of peculiar fruit from the makol-tree. 
It is very sour while being eaten, and the effect of 
a drink of water afterwards is something like that after 
eating an artichoke: the water seems 1o be sweetencd, 
and that taste remains in the mouth some time, 

As we pass fiom the bazaas there is a toy shop 
worth a moment’s attention There everything is in 
miniature: little colored lacquered figures sitting, 
standing, running, reclining; the most migute toys, 
reproducing the Siamese peopl? and their avocations. 
One fact adds to the interest of this shop: all the wares 
displayed there are made by native Siamese workmen, 

Throughout the crowds, wherever we go, mothers 
ave carrying children astride their hips long after 
they have arrived at an age when in other counties 
they would be expected or foreed to take care of them~ 
selves, It is pleasant to see, on evory side, that the 
young do not forget the attentions reccived in child- 
hood. They are ever ready, and repay the aged when 
infirmities cause them to need assistance, 


CHAPTER IV 
WAT LOI 


Tus market, this babel of traffickers, though typical 
of certain phases of the life of the people, is bowilder- 
ing. After all, it is,only the field where sustenance is 
to be secured for this transitory life. 

To the cast and noth are those fields, long since 
enclosed by walls, which protect and render more 
secluded the shrines where Buddhist throngs daily 
seck, and believe they obtain, sustenance for the soul. 
How eirnestly, tow devoutly, they bow in prayar! 
and when conscious that they are not being heard, 
how vigorously they pull at the knolted rope which 
strikes upon the gong, thal thoy may gain the car of 
their Gautama, Amid:, Fugeo, or wh ever patron 
they may be calling upon for snecor or for counsel! 
Tt is a different atmosphere, quite another environnient, 
The approaches are by wide and aity avenues. 

In this section of the city—the site of tomplcs, of the 
palace, of architectine, and of fine promenades—how 
great is the contrast with the tenements of tho fish- 
mongers and the betel merchants,—thoir squalor, and 
the vile odors of thosc bazams without ventilation ! 
Here, in the Inight sunlight and open air, are a number 


of walled enclosmes known as wads, each covering 
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several acres in extent, within which are temples and 
other religious buildings, both for devotion and in- 
struction. Jyerywhere on the approaches 10 or in the 
vicinity of the wats dealers in gold-leaf congregate, 
seeking to sell little books or packages of gold-leaf to 
the devout who are on their way to the temple. The 
purchasers, on cntering a shrine, 1emove whatever 
spots they may find on their favorite deities by at- 
taching the sheets of gold; thus the images ac kept 
richly gilt; in fact, the amount of gold laid on some of 
the colossal figures must be considerable. These same 
dealers sell little talismanic fingor-rings made from the 
hairs of the tails and manes of the sacral horses. 
Candles—yes, millions of candles—are sold, also di- 
minutive Buddhas for a journey, atid, for decoration 
of the altars, ingeniously cut paper streamers mounted 
on slight bamboo stems. 

Scenes of devout men and women choosing, accord- 
ing to their option, one among the various temples set 
up in honor of as many Buddhas, fervontly pleading 
with their patron Gautama for intercession, for for- 
giveness, for benefits, and for eventual entry into 
Nirvana (heaven). The giounds beautified by the 
variely of pagodas, the colored tiles, the grotesque 
stone and colored stucco statues representing temple 
guardians, the perennially verdint shrubbery, plants 
and flowers, add much to the beauty of the scene, 
The growth of vegetation is so luxmiant that in 
places where the bonzes have neglected to prune the 
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trees, they really encroach upon the monuments of art 
and conceal them, 

Everywhere groups of merry youths of both sexes, 
playing at hide-and-seek among and behind the 
statuary, give ife to the picture. 

The title of wat pertains not only toa tomple, but 
4o all the buildings and grounds within. the walls, 
which generally enclose cightcen o2 twenty acres of 
land. A considerable space within such a wat is 
occupied by dormitories of the novitwte bonzcs (those 
permanent students who have decided to enter the 
priesthood), und the temporary bonzes, who will return 
to the yold when they have acquired sufficient 
knowledge to enable them to be useful in business, 

All these buildings form the monastery of the wat, 
In that monastery there is no luxurious furniture ; the 
students and novitiates have cach a bare, separate cell, 
with a thin coverlid, a cushion for the head, and some 
indispensable protection against Siamese mosquitoes. 
The bonzes (those Buddhist priests who instrueb the 
young in the temple) have special apartments, The 
higher officers have in recent years taken to them- 
selves some comfoitable furnitme. The iules of the 
temple restrict the ordinary Buddhist honze to the 
possession of a razor, necdles and thread, a filler (lest 
in drinking water thoy should unwittingly destroy the 
life of animalcule), » bowl to be filled by charity, 
and two changes of robes; six or seven pieces con- 
stitute each set, They are all made of yellow cotton 
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material. The undermost piece ix a wrapping to re- 
ecive the perspiration, and is girded about the loins; 
over that they wear, like other men, a pa-nung. This 
pa-nung is of cotton material, about one yard in 
breadth and three yards in length, of printed patterns 
or woven designs in brown, green, blue, yellow, and 
ved, They wrap this garment about the waist, be- 
ginning by placing the middle of it against the small 
of the back, so that the left-hand end will finally 
come well around to the right side, to be turned in 
at the waist. To secure it from falling, a narrow, long 
band with colored border is passed around the waist 
and tucked in as before. Over this a broad, long, 
saffion-colored cloth envelops them from head to foot. 
There are, in addition, two other straight pieces which 
they wear at times. 

Whatever they have on, they scem always to be 
pulling at it and adjusting their garments. IToliness 
ill at ease! Those who wear sandals shuftle along 
with a coarse leather sole, held by astrap at the instep, 
that passes between the first and second toe. These 
are the 1obes ,prescribed by the law, as handed down 
from Buddha. Ile must have thought his religion 
adapted only to the climate of his country, or he 
would cerlainly have made some provision for cold 
weather, 

To prevent the contamination of their robes, the 
bonzes are not permitted to die in them. The ma- 
terial thus continues to be of service in the temple, 
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and finally ekes out its sacred existence on tall, slender 
bamboo poles. Such is tho source of many of those 
pieces of muslin which float in the breeze from the 
house-boats at Aynthia. 

The education of a majority of these bonzes is very 
superficial, Many of their books in Siamese are trans- 
lations; others aie languages such as Sunsevit or Pali 
transposed simply into Siamese characters. In the 
temple service they, in a senso, read them, and repeat 
long puagraphs, during fiftcen or twenty minutes, 
without really understanding all the words. Tho tone 
in which they repeat these prayers and exhortations, 
without any modulation of the voice, is characteristic 
of the great indolence of the entire fraternity. The 
novitiates are, presumably, attached to the older bonzes 
us students, pructicully, many of them become their 
servants: they attend the bonzes in tho temple and 
render thom many services throughout the day, 
mranging their tobacco and belcl-nut, making thoir 
purchases, and assisiing thom at thei toilets and ye- 
pasis. They accompany them in their promenados 
and on their visits, carrying thoir tea-trays (with cup 
and pot) and betel-nut box, and under the arm the 
long, narrow, sacred bcok. 

There are so many Yonzes constantly studying and 
reading the sacred writings that every temple requires 
many copies of each book. These are supplied by the 
voluntary labor of noble ladies, who, although they 
give yeas of time to copying the text, have almost no 
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knowledgo of the meaning of the sentences they are 
writing. We here give an example of a word in Pali 
the meaning of which is go evident that no explana- 
tion is offered to the reader . 

Yoccantasuddhabbar ananalocano. 

No one can procure government employment who 
has not served at least a probationary term in one of 
these wats; therefore, almost every boy enters them. 
No matter what may be the position of his family, the 
boy must share the lot of the plebeian. A taste for 
idleness is created by this system; and although they 
must procure their food by receiving alms, and must 
not eat a solid repast after the sun has reached the 
zenith, yet too large a proporticn are tempted by the 
indolent life, and we meet them in,droves on the 
streets with their shaved heads and yellow robes. 

One of the many buildings in Wat Poh is the 
temple P’hra Chu Pon, in which reelincs the renowned, 
colossal, sleeping Buddha. Tt is really enormous: the 
top of the head, although 1eclining, iy raised about 
thirty-eight feet from the plane on which the image is 
recumbent. Its length is fully one hundred and hilly 
feet; in fact, on one occasion tic custodian, a bright 
fellow, asserted that it was fifty metres long. The 
enormous feet of shis Buddha aie inscribed with inci- 
dents in his life and representations of the various 
spheres through which he has passed on his migration 
to Nirvana. There being ten toes on the two fect, the 


ten nailg give just the spaces desired on which to 
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register Buddhws atiributes. Ilere are two of the 
moe striking: Léd-havi-tho (Acqua’ ited with the 
mystory of cieation). Susahdak (Parent of felicity, 
guardian of the ways of bliss). 

This sleeping Buddha cortanly contributes to the 
bliss of the present custodian and his wilt, who charge 
every visilor one tical to let in the light upon it. It 
may not be intentional, but ay their patron is supposed 
to be sleeping, they close all the apertures through 
which light might enter and disturb his repose. 

Although romanceis have reported this immense 
image to be entirely covered w th plate gold, a number 
of pieces which had fallen from the arms, the neck, 
and tio side of the deity, and which were volunimily 
presented by ihe custcdionne to the author, corta’nly 
proved to be fragments of a fine plato of black lacquer, 
one-sixteenth of an inch thiek, which had originally 
been carefully gilded, and 4 nce then continually re- 
plenished by tie cont ibutions of gold-leal mide by 
visiting devotees, 

During entire days spent at Wat Poh, the most 
impressive scene was at carly morning, when the labor« 
ing classes were astii, When the sun had just saluted 
Buddha, came the simple-heaited women of the city 
with their offaings of tea, boiled bamboo, ete, for 
their patron Gantamas at the various shrines, Before 
some of the interior gateways in the wat, the grei 
stone sentincls, with glaring, prominent eyes, almost 
cause us to shudder until we realize how much these 
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effigies contribute to he unique charactcr of this 
extraoidinary resoit; a place not only for ichgious 
devotions, but for relaxation. Among the most 
striking features are the athletic partics—six, cight, 
and ten youths togetha—playing the national game 
raga raga, ox shuttle-ball. Guacefully the largo balls 
of split rattan pass in vaulted curves from the foot of 
one agile player 1o another, constantly to be 1cturned 
and kept in motion, th players turning with supple- 
ness at times to receive and propel ‘the ball with their 
heels, and alternately with the hollow on the inside of 
the right or left foot, the ankles, and the knees. Such 
a ball, once in motion, will often be kept following its 
curved courses during an hour without one of the 
players failing to send it uneiringly, along. These 
beautiful grounds are also the rendezvous of super- 
annuated dogs, cats, and even swine. The aversion of 
Buddhists to take the life of any living creature makes 
every quiet nook an asylum for decrepit animals, 


CHAPTER V 
DVENING ON THE MLINAM 


Unrir now we have been seeing all these interesting 
objects by day, in the sunlight. Although poets haye 
classed it with the snow, and written i beautiful sun- 
light, it is an element of which one may be suricited. 
We therefore conclude that we will change the ficld 
of observation and give rest to our vision, There is 
so much romance in whatever may be seen by lamp- 
light oy moonlight on the Mcinam that we may as well 
go there to-night; as there is no moon this quarter, 
the artificial ghts will appear brighter. Banjore has 
secured us a half-covered sampan, and we are soon in 
pandemonium. Paradoxical as it may seem, we de- 
light in our environment. Amidst all this commo- 
tion, we also enjoy the effect of light on the moving 
water: Aladdin’s lamp is reflecicd fiom all sides. Tho 
floating theatres add their glare and glitter; the super- 
numeraries stand well ont on the platform, beckoning 
with their firebrands; others guard the lights of the 
many-colorcd paper lanterns; and here is a slow whoe 
some of the actors stand without, giving tempting ox- 
amples of the entertainment to be enjoyed within. 

Near at hand is a broth and curry and rico shop. 


Two or three fellows on a float are striving with 
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stringed instruments to temyt some of the pleasure- 
seekers to enter there and amuse their stomachs. 
Finit shops and toddy boats, all with gay lanterns; 
and beyond, on a floating platform in the subdued 
light, stands a screen, on which a light from within 
and behind casts a series of silhouettes. The per- 
formeis’ hands and arms are posed in such a manner as 
to produce'repiesentations of birds, animals, and human 
beings; many amusing contests between the characters 
and ludicrous predicaments of mirthsome Judys are 
thrown on the screen. The object of this amusing 
entertainment is not so innocent as it appears 10 be. 
The artistic performance of the silhouette-maker is 
interrupted at intervals by a company of quasi-musi- 
cians who, by a terrific blast of hornseand ringing of 
gongs, call on the innocents to try Dame Fortune. These 
ave floating gambling shops, whee, at games similar to 
roulette, so much coin changes hands of an evening 
that an implement resembling a coal-seoop is used 
to shovel in the money, the bankers at the same 
time paying the winning playms with their hands, 
which should give all level heads an idea of the 
chances in the game, We have seen players iry theix 
fortune for a while and lose; then, without any oxpres- 
sion of disappointment or change of countenance, 
retire to a back room, kneel down before a wooden 
Dia-Coco,"' and pray for better luck ; then retuin to the 


*® Din-Coco 18 tho Japanese name of the monoy-god 
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table and play more heavily. We will not remain to 
gee whethe: Dia-Coco heard them and granted their 
plea. 

Whorever we cosmopolitans pass the night, there is 
our home; on our way there now, noise and music come 
from the other side of the river. Even ab this distance, 
in the bight hght, we ean see many colors and tingel 
moving on the outer singe of the Lakony’ theatie. 
These girls are entertaining and cheering the weary 
laborers, bringing a veil of mirth between their audi- 
ence and the troubles of the day. This evening excur- 
sion on the riven and the grand canal of Bangkok 
completes another day of wondas. Returning through 
the encumbered water-way, we land on the terrace of 
our good Oriental IIotel. Our moonshee tells us that 
in two days a sicin-whecler will start up the river, The 
following moining we proceed to the steamboat office, 
and ao most courteously received, under the shudy 
trees at the river side, by My. Brookmann, of Windsor 
& Co., the agenis of the Meinam River bouls. Cap- 
tain J. Thomsen, whom wo know, is there, and, as the 
accommodations for first-class passengors are limited, 
we ariange for our voyage to Ayuthia by secning 
the captain’s cabin on the “Chow Phya,” the most 
commodious of the line. 

Mr. Brookmann introduced us to his partner, Mr. 
Arthur Frege, Many hours were often cheered by 
profitable conversation with Mr. Frege. Mr. Brook 
magn kindly made known to us his interesting numis- 
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matic collection, principally of the silver coins: ex- 
amples of Siamcse money, in tumlle-bug shape, that 
were coined during the last two hundred yeais i that 
country. It was a very unique collection. 

After anothe. morning in the Champaun, among 
the Shylocks and in other shops, the heat becomes so 
intense that we feel like supplying ourselves liberally 
from a neighboring fan shop. 


WAT PHRA KBEAU 


Out into broad, beautiful avenues, we pause for a 
moment to enjoy the outside view of Wat P’hra Keau 
(The Wat of the Palace). . 

The long line of high walls that, surround this 
suyal wat ip got one imouolohous euclusuie They 
average sixteen feet in height, and have notched para- 
pets ten or twelve fect thick. The stiffness of these 
walls is relieved at intervals by occasional projecting 
‘points of observation; again, thee are buildings for 
guards; spial-tipped ornamental gate-ways at con- 
venient distances apart; at every corne: are pentago- 
nal casemated defences, two stories in height, the 
smaller upper part, or lantern, adding to the archi- 
tecturul beauty. 

From this distance we can really enjoy the exterior 
view of the entire Wat P’hra Keau: the pagodas, 
the topes, the tapering spiral roofs of towers, the lofty 
narrow domes with movable gilded vanes, towing 
back the glistening rays of the tropical sun. 
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Profiting by the shade from the branches of fre- 
quent trees, we pass from our garry to the guarded 
portal of the enclosure of the palace grounds, The 
entrance appears to be well fortified, The clements 
of modern defence warn us that to enter there un- 
warranted will be at our peul The Viu-Comul- 
General of the United States to the Court of Siam, 
E Vernon Kellett, has secuied for us a letter of in- 
vitation from the tomt officials, and through the im- 
posing gate-way and three walls of defence wo pass. 
Once within,—those walls behind us,—we are sur- 
rounded by a guard, to one of whom we present our 
card, aml are joined by two gentlemen of the court, 
who have beon detailed to reccive us. We are asked 
what we would speciall) prefer to see; we reply that 
their judgment and knowledge of the premises will 
shape our couse. 

In the year 1868, as soon as the new king, Som- 
detch Phra Paramindr Maha Chulalonkorn Phra 
Chula Chom Klao, was fully assured of his royal 
power, he occupied himself with the interests of his 
people, who had so long been ,negleeted. ITe ad- 
chessed them, proclaiming vital truths. TIe begged 
of them to occupy their minds with the question of 
feally to the unseen Supreme power, and to be con~ 
yinced in their choice of :¢hgion. 

Liberty of conscience was for the first time estab. 
lished in Siam. The king has proved himself a brave 
man, for this and other important acts were promul- 
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gated contrary to the wishes and judgment of power- 
ful noblemen and princes at his court. 

In keeping with the progress of the last fifly years 
throughout the world, His Majesty Chulalonkorn has 
broken down many of the barriets of prejudice in his 
realm, By reason of his refinement—his erudition—he 
has inaugurated an epoch destined to enrich Siam with 
all the blessings of modern science. By his 1ecogni- 
tion of the importance of hospitals equipped with 
many of the modern appliances, and by his learned 
contributions to literature, he has proved himself in 
every sense the patron of the advancing era. 

‘When we were in Bangkok, his Minister of Public 

Instruction informed us that ITis Majesty would send 
one of his works to our University of Pennsylvania. 
The king did present the Univeisity with a beautiful 
copy in thirty-nine volumes, ihe reading of which I 
have just completed. 
+ On account of the indisposition of the king, who 
was ill of malarial fever, the apartments occupied by 
him in the palace of Wat P’hra Keau were not accos- 
sible. Fortunately, we were enabled 1o inspect the more 
important premises occupied by the buildings devoted to 
religious purposes, and the national institutions of the 
enclosure, of which we are abl to give some account. 

‘We saw the source from whence silver ticals, fuangs, 
and chuangs are supplied to those 10 whom they are 
due, This is the mint (the money-mill), and these 
ticals are the most peculiar coins issued by any coun~ 
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tay. They ae formed in rounded oval chunks, like a 
gcarabeus doubled up at ech end, which naturally 
leaves (wo spaces ot holes on the under side, 

Each coin has two royal stamped marks, It was 
long ago discovered that these coms made very con- 
venient buttons, so that a fur proportion of the com- 
munity wear them on their jackets, and travellers 
carry away quantities of them for souveniis, 

‘The value of the*principal silver coins of Siam ir,— 


Tho cattio (oighty ticals) is equal to $18 00 
Tho tamlung (four tica s) 18 equal to 240 
Thg cal is equal to. , , ‘ 60 
Tho salung 18 equal tc oe 16 


Tho funng 1g equal to ee ae 074 


The tical is the unit or dollar of Siam. The woight 
of the tical being fiftco1 grammes, it can be used to 
ascertain a slight overweight in tobaceo, postal matter, 
ete. There we smaller coins, severe) of them in 
copper, und cowries, or shell money, were formerly in 
general use, ‘To facilitate the counting of cash at all 
the banks and lage meicantile establishments, the 
number of the gieat quantities of silver coin is 
quickly rveckaned by thhowing them on wooden trays, 
in which are twenty rows of five depressions on colls 
each, that will exactly accommodate the denomination 
being counted. The surplus is brushed off, and an 
account is kept of the number of trays thus fled, * 
Tere again we meet the incvitable Chinese moonshee ; 
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for where money is measured, paid out, or reccived, 
there that reliable functionary is ever busy shoving 
balls up and down his mysterious swan-jw, and veri- 
fying the calculations of cashiers and paying tellers, 

A preliminary promenade about the grounds of the 
palace enclosure in Wat P’hra Keau affords a general 
idea of the natural beauties of the royal domain: the 
peculiar statuary which is supposed to ornament its 
avenues and paved courts, the many, sacred edifices 
and numerous shrines, where are domiciled an infinite 
number of deities, each: one of which receives a share 
of the devotion and adoration of the regal family and 
their entothage. - 

Among the many suggestive decorations none are 
more unique than those ditached to the eaves of the 
pagodas, They are fringed with rows of hanging 
bells; from the clapper of each is suspended a broad, 
gilded bronze leaf, so deftly poised that the gentlest 
breeze causes it to oscillate, and thus hundreds of bells 
of different tones ring out a reminder that natwe bids 
man come to his devotions. 

In this strictly Siamese domain the architecture is 
unique—it is Siamese; the general form of all the 
buildings is different from that of the almost adjacent 
countries. The cone-shaped spires are Siamese; the 
applied flat and convex tiles ornamenting the walls 
are also peculiar to that country. Although so little 
has been borrdwed, a number of wealthy Chinese 
have settled in Bangkok; and at Ban-pa-hin one of 
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them has erected a magnificent house with a superb 
portal, after a design from his native country. 

The national love of foliage—of shiubbery, of trees, 
that have been cared for and trained about many of 
the temples, combining natiwe with at in embellish- 
ment—rellecits cedit on a people who unquestionably 
have not had as great educational advantages as those 
of othe: Oriental countries, 

Many of these trecs are considered sacred; all are 
respected, It is very curious to observe some of the 
trecs nearest to a temple; the branches within reach 
are hung with pieces of wood, stone, faionce, porcelain, 
ete.; these are all votive offerings, placed there by 
people intending to ercct a house, or by newly married 
people about esmblishing their home. 

They at least deserve credit for not borrowing styles 
fiom other nations. The modern dwelling-hougo 
propor of the king, in tho palace, is suid to have a 
tinge of Chinese character in some of its decorations, 
It is true that nealy Uiree centuries ago, at Ayuthia, 
the Grecks who colonized and frate nized with thom, 
under Plaa Chaé Song thim, did orcct a number of 
square stuccoed brick pilasters near the great bronze 
Buddha in that ancient city. Their sojourn was tem- 
poary, and the suggestions that they practically 
offered were not adopted elsowheie by the people. 
The wats of the last and even those of this contury 
are purely Siamese. 

Their icligion ts stmetly Buddhist; yet in their 
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literature they show that they have inherited some- 
thing from India, ‘Their favorite mythological themes 
are undoubtedly of Hindu onigin; they know Rama 
and his brother Barata intimately. 

Their climate deprives them of the pleasures of 
the fireside; yet when they meet, of ovenings, and 
smoke in little coteries, they have what may be con- 
sidered intellectual pleasures, for in those hours of 
yepose they find a share of them entertainment in the 
recital of the myths of the Ra nayaha. 

Elaborate and striking decorations embellish the in~ 
teriors of many of their temples, A frieze, for 
example, ornamented by double dragons turning to 
the right and to the left from a central vase, which 
on asingle stem bears a large acorn; on either side 
brackets in the form of embossed dolphins; again, on 
either side, to complete this artistic design, ae gilt 
bronze heads of elephants, their tusks thrown up, in 
fine lines of beauty, upon the forchead, 

Panels above and behind a pyramidal altar, highly 
wrought in wood partially lacquered, represent scones 
in the life of Gautama and suggestions of the appear- 
ance of a Nirvanal host. Pillars, pilasters, and arches 
with inlaid nacre are the settings in which this pecu- 
liar art is framed. These landscapes—their rivers, 
lakes, wooded islands, meadows, and gardens—ree- 
sent the imaginations of the Buddhist priests, and 
exemplify their dreams of that estate awaiting the 
faithful in the domains of Gautama” 
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Ono gieat advantage to visitors lo these temples 
in Siam is the constantly Changing seencs, We now 
quit for a little while the beauties of the interior of 
this temple for the innumerable attractions on the 
ouside. ‘Thronghout the gardens, on the verandas, 
in the paved courts, more gigantic and more gro« 
esque become -he stone sentinels that only guard 
the way, as might be expected of lifdless mentors; 
deities that appeal only to the 1cligious sentiments of 
an ignorant, superstitious people, trained by priestly 
teachers (bonzes), wh, like themselves, have learned 
to look with fear and hope 1 0n stock and stone, 
One among many we meet on our way through the 
maze of pagodas,—a colossal deity in stone, with 
large wings upon his hips, one hand resting upon 
the left pinion, hiy countunmace suggesting no beuti- 
tude; he stands with his ght hand extended, as if in 
the act of blessing all who wall, us we do, upon the 
teriace that conduets lo the dibliothegue, Our direct 
way is intercepted by an important religious monu- 
ment of marble, surmounted by an open shrine with 
spiral roof, A. gilded Buddha looks tonderly down 
upon the passers-by, About ils base, on protruding 
pedestals with inscriptions, are six bronze olophants. 
Kueeling upon the dedles of the terrace pavement, 
thelr cropped heads bending forward, resembling dark 
window-brushes, ae men and women at their devo- 
tions, the men really having a hope of betlaring them- 
selves in a futur@ state In this country the popu- 
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lar estimate of women is not very flattering ; it is a 
maxim that the burthen of a woman’s prayer is, that 
in future transmigration she may not be—a woman. 
There they bow, unmindful of the toriid heat; their 
vaiment barely sufficient to justify us in giving it 
the name of costume, The men in cotton pa-nungs 
(waist-cloths), the women in thin open jackets and 
longer pa-nungs. Are not all nations clothed accord- 
ing to‘ the exigencies of their climate? Even the 
nobler, courtly classes are glad to lay aside garments 
which they are obliged to wear on official or state 
occasions, so great is the heat. 


CHAPTER VI 
TID LIBRARY 


Bruny a fountain ornamented with chiselled stones, 
grotesque figures, distorted animals, dwarf trees, the 
Tsonandra gulta, or gutta-percha, and other tropical 
planis, wo enter the diddiothégue, the most delicately 
adorned of all the temple structuies. In the centre 
of the principal apartment, which is vanlied, is an 
octagon-shaped rinzc, or revolving library, contain- 
ing the precious sacred books of the Palace Wat, It 
is a cabinol picee of fine art, being of ebony, skilfally 
carved, and inlaid with ivory, silyer, and nacre. The 
entire design of this apartment and its furniture corre« 
sponds with the architecture of the exterior, to which 
more attention has been given then to any othor 
structure within the enclosure, the marble in many 
places being cut & jour, almost resembling luceavork 
in stone. 

The gentlemen in attendance are profusely gon- 
aous, presenting to the author, for his Buddhistie 
temple, entire boxes of altar candles, in yellow wax 
and of fiugiant wood; also paper offerings for the 
altars. As we pass to the outer door, a group of the 
royal piinces and princesses, children ,of the king, 


accompanied by ladies of the court and attended by 
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their slaves, are sitting on the stone floor of the 
portico; we glance furtively at their royal high- 
nesses and their retenue, only to discover that they 
are equally interested in om appearance. We go 
through pleasant avenues, again skirted hee and 
there by other mythical stone figures; there are 
monkeys and griffins and baby elephants in bronze 
amidst a quintessence of tropical luxmiance. In this 
garden of the king’s palace, to shade our eyes, we, 
stand bencath a clump of odoriferous agua, or eagle- 
wood. trees (Aquilw ia agallocha). We encounter two 
colossal, grotesque stone custodians, their hands mect- 
ing in front of them; each holding an enormous 
mace (an ornamented club), whose heavy end rests be- 
tween the feet. They suggest demons who, were they 
not stone, would be very dangerous beings to encounter. 
But, harmless myths as they are, they contribute form, 
color, and noyelty to the strange seenc. At many 
points in P’hra Keau one raises the eyes to behold 
a forest of spires, towers, and cone-shaped topes. 
Among the nearest of these are the projections of 
the principal temple, the tiiklng bells on whose 
eaves welcome us as we approach. Naturally the 
royal family of Siam has sought through many gen- 
erations to install the finest t2mple of their country 
within the P’hra Keau, the Palace Wat 

We enter that important edifice almost satiated by 
the many phases of architecture and worship that 


have arrested our attention in the numerous shrines 
5 
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within this r¢g | group of amonuimer ts to the Buc dh- 
ist. faith, So gicat is the wetk, that we admire 
wilh reaewed ‘nicrest the grandeur otic exter or, 
ac ue cnchinted wih the excellence of the interior 
for nnartdecoraton, Tho roy Lees re has boca g atis 
fil. At the conmand of vdine o kings, the hig ist 
onder of work bas been bestowec on this renowned 
tenple ‘The walls, the floor, tie cola, every atom, 
has been enriched by ut labor. yen the portaly 
are art stically) fnished without and within; the 
walls stroagthe acd ind decorated by > asters, and the 
proludiig friescs suppo tad by oclig mal pillars 
The walls ab some points are embosscd vid gilded 
in lozenge-shaped panels, which recede fiom the 
pilasters, and, with the carved and seulptured mid 
arahosq. C worcan the farles, cc to the hom y of 
the holy place. ‘Pie widows are Gothic; he inncr 
side of (he tool or ccilitg is coved with paas and 
richly g lded lotus-tlowe s. 

Tie wel -cxccntad pa atings me tradion | records 
of nationcl fics, anc to many pouy saws afford 
fo clastes ane blisstt } ideas of the ft dite rest promised 
by Gautima ‘Phese pcti os are both setmons and 
hatory; i lad, the ann ds of Siam ete made up ol 
trad tions ead Haas. Poet en as bia fve con 
turns before the Chiistan cra (Bc 6287). Observe 
the f bulous sccnes side by side with many uctual 
uceords cf historic events, Mcaningless to the east 
obsaver, they prove on closer acquiintance to be 
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moral lessons. They are allegories created long ago 
by religious enthusiasts among the priesthood to im- 
press on their adherents the fundamental doctrine of 
Buddhism: that, by virtue and complete subjugation 
of the passions, man can advance to holiness and to 
the companionship of Buddha, 

One thing is certain, that these holy books, when 
they are literal 1eproductions of the ancient Sanserit 
text, should be corrected, or certain statements exam- 
ined and made to agree with the facts which science 
“has revealed, They at present contain so many astro- 
nomical and geographital errors that some chapters of 
these writings are absurd. 

Like the Parsees, by constant vigilance the bonzes 
have kept the sacred fire burning continuously for 
more than two hundred years, Of all that 1s beauti- 
fully symbolic in religion, nothing is more sugges- 
tive than this never-faltering flame. 

On the bright bronze floor groups of young bonzes 
are reclining in the position of Correggio’s “ Magda- 
lene,” studying the sacred books under the instruction 
of the older bonzes. These peenliar books are made 
of strips of palm, the characters marked on them with 
a graver, after which a black obtained fom burning 
the leaves is rubbed into them. The writing is prin- 
cipally in Pali or Sanserit. The leaves are then 
bound in long, narrow boards, which are stained, 
ornamented, and gilded. 

The education these youths receive and the informa- 
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tion they gun ig not of much account; yet, like sheep, 
they follow one mother to browse in that field ol 1¢- 
ligion and learning. 

Duving ages it has been the eustom for every Siamese 
boy, us soon as his tft or crop of hair is ready to he 
shaved off, to take his turn in the temple, To remain 
always is nob eompnlwory. A vovice mush servo at 
least thice montus in w monastory of one of the tem- 
ples, where he is supposed to foun something for the 
benefit of his soul; and in eave he devides to return to 
the world and its ways when he has learned to wrile 
and to cipher, he lays aside his yellow garment, cats 
at any hour of the day when he can obtain a repast, 
and does once nore preity much as he likes, For- 
merly Buddhism did not allow any abandonment of 
the vows; but recently men who, having served a 
your or wo, desire vo marry are parmittied 10 retire, 

Whon these novitiates have gone, you may count the 
trees and the birds, and lof they ave not so numerous 
as are the multisde of bonzes that romain to live m 
uidolence, and who seeme their food with less effort 
than the humming-binds, which algo abound in the 
vicinity of the Mcinam., 

By the gate called beautiful, on marble tables with 
heavy carved legs, good specimeng of marquetry, pos- 
sibly of native production, stand Romau St. Voter 
in marble and fair pagan Cores, as if surprised ab 
meeting us in this sacred place. 

We approach the chancel and fix our eyes upon the 
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chief effort of the sanctuary,—the altar of the emerald 
deity, As elsewhere, quantities of flowers are daily 
spread at its base by the devout; the atmosphere is 
charged with the fragrance of myrtle, lihes, orange- 
blossoms, verbenas, etc. This altar is pyramidal m 
form, and is covered from base to apex with smaller 
deities from many ancient sourecs. Jewelled boxes, 
chalices, enamelled vases, incrusted urns containing 
relics, gilded and lacquered tablets, memorials of the 
saintly dead, and withal the inevitable fantastic fig- 
ures find « place on the lower plane among those 
sacred objects, When one fiequently observes these 
deities (call them images, if you will) he must discover 
something in that serene expression which inspires the 
disciples of Buddha to help all men as their neighbors 
and to love all men as themsclyes. Throughout the 
ariangement of the altar at nany points rise long 
stalls, each beaing five urcular gilded purapluies ; 
these are placed over the Buddhas of lesser estate, 
the futme Buddhas. These circular shades indicate 
the quality of the deities over which they aie placed 
On the apex of the pyhamid, about fifty-cight feet 
from the base, in an arched shrine, resis the renowned 
emerald deity, ihe most imposing attraction of thir 
royal pagoda. ‘Tt is twelve inches in height, four or 
five inches broad at the shoulders, and at the base 
twelve inches. Fine gold tresses adorn the head, and 
a band or necklace is charged with diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, and semi-precious stones. The quéstion 
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presents itself why that so-called emerald should be 
plaecd on the pinnacle of the pyramidal altar, where it 
is almost out of sight. However, cven were it on the 
line of vision below, we would not decide i to be 
an emerald withou being able, at lorst, fo ascertain 
its hardness, 

The legcnd is, Ghat this emcrald deity is the emana- 
tion of a convulsion of nuure, on the occasion of a 
sudden visit of Buddha, Passagt-ways to the right 
and to the left conduct to the tcasurc-house of the 
tenple, behind the altar. Tt is in itself. museum, 
where large plate-gliss cises coulain images of Buddha 
in many precious rictdls ard stone: virgin plate gold, 
chalecdony, sapphires, and sa d,—the precious legacies 
of the devoul, who have slept, and ae now with 
Buddha. 

In glass cases is a handsome collection of sacred 
books, tho pages about three inehes in depth fiom top 
to bottom and fiom tyelye to fourteen inches in 
breadth. They ae insaihbad in Sanseut, Pali, and 
Biameye; ther edges gilded, end bound in eosily 
bevelled boards, decorated with dasigns in Colors, lace 
quered in vack juiec, black and gold; cach book is 4e- 
cured by a long, flat, woven silk band, which is wiapped 
around if. ‘Phe le.ves of these books are pahn ; those 
of historical and secular books are written on a stiff 
paper made from vegetable pulp. 

The valuo and q tality of modern Buddhist books 
used in the temples have suffered fiom translation. 
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Such is almost univeisally the case with secular books 
which are invariably impaired by translation into othe 
languages. None of these sacred books were written 
by Buddha. He did not write anything himself; his 
earhest disciples, who were gathered fiom every class 
and condition of men, recorded his sayings and pre- 
cepts, and fiom them they have descended to posterity 

The decoration of this temple is unique; it is Siam- 
ese, and 1s in a measme the inheritance of ancestral 
times. Nothing that was conceived by the early 
fathers has disappeared. Little that was beautiful has 
been lost or even impaired. Lacquered art work 1s 
enduring, and they that produced it centuries ago not 
only intended to enrich the wat of their day, but pur- 
posely bequeathed these embellishments, which still 
promise to endwre and delight future generations. 

With our own Iloly Book in mind, we here see an 
exemplification of the church being the bride; for 
these nuggets, small bars of gold and silver, vases, 
bowls, cups, boxes in fine gold, chased, enamelled, and 
set with piecious stones,—all ae from bridegrooms 
who, when on earth, in celibacy, loved the bride (the 
temple), and in view of death made these gifts. These 
sacred premises are perfumed by the daily contribu- 
tions of devout women. blossoms of jasmine, azaleas, 
and small white flowers with golden stamens, whose 
odors emanating from their fiagrant corollas permeate 
the shrine, . 

It is well, after a thorough visit to these important 
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buildings, to walk awhile through the gardens, where 
curious sluubbay and cooling fountains always 
change the scene, We will make «a cuisory visit to 
the armory; it is iiteresting only on account of the 
quecr, almost ancient, clauacter of its guius; some of 
them nearly three contuics old, as can be seen by the 
inscriptions on them. The national sentiment lag 
long been that the xreat sand-bai al the enliance to 
the Mcinam, from the Gulf of Siam, is the silent 
weapon of defence, greater than artillery; so they 
have strengthened that natural obstruction by, at times, 
submerging there vessels laden with stone. 

Fiom hence to the Comis of Justicec, ornamental 
only in the beautiful architecture of ther roofs. 

The main Tall of Justice is raised cight or ten fect 
above the ground; i is er.irely open, and iy protected 
from the sun by the low-pitehcd e tyes of the showy 
tiled roof, from which use the universal gracelwl spires 
and topes that beautify so many sccacs “n Suum, The 
warm climate vad satutary reasons ronder muclt fiuni- 
ture supertluous, Pho justice meted ouf to culprits was 
formerly about on a] at with thet of China. Criminals 
who reach the kneeling, posture in one of these tribunals 
ave likely ta be considered guilty, Tey may just as 
well prepare themselycs to weet the wooden rack about 
their necks, which is the common mode of punishment 
in these tropical countiies, The judgcs de, however, 
try 1o salisfy themselves in regard to the guilt or in- 
nocence of the culprit. In ancient times, to accomnlish 
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this, they applied tests of a very peculiar character. 
A. prisoner was tried by ordering him, in the presence 
of the court, to eat charmed 1100, to walk over hot 
sands baefoot, and to hold a stone image aloft; if 
he could swallow the charmed rice, emerge from the 
hot sands unscathed, or if he did not falter: in hold- 
ing the stonc Buddha at arm’s length, he was very 
justly found to be innccent. However, during the 
present administration, with the improvements in all 
departments of government, more reasonable justice 
is accorded to all men. 

Notwithstanding the mtense heat, the judges and 
officers of the court, being accustomed to the climate 
from birth, perform ther duties as though the ther- 
momoeter was standing at 75° F. 

There ue in Siam thiee principal avenues or tri- 
bunals where justice is administered: the higher court 
of the king; the K’wn San of the princes, where the 
affairs of noblemen and men of dignity are settled ; 
and the third, under the provincial governers, where 
robbers, defaulters, and civil cases are heard. 

The styles of costume so dear to the people, and 
continuing utchanged through many centurics, have, 
through contact with merchants and emissarics from 
Werteru counties, been sucroached upon, but the code 
of laws of their ancestors is an inheritance which the 
Siamese seem inclined to adhere to. We will now 
leave them to their old loves, and take to the garden 
to see something new. 
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Across the way (rart the moncy mull (the mit) we 
go m to see the Chang-Phoout, ov Woiite Llephant. 
Those white Ucphants are now (1896) four in nui oe, 
domiciled at thcir spectal house in (his wat adjoinn 
the kiig’s pelace. Bach has a pi'y te apartment (o 
himself and a valct or keepar, ove whom, by ap- 
POUL NEU, ale Severe supe rviso g uoblomen of ure 
cout. Lriei food consists of bur ches of tender grass, 
bananas, herbs, sugar cane, and coarse biscuit; thar 
beverage a6 the purest water, into which fagiant 
blossoms are often thrown, ‘Phere are agcnts of the 
governme it always on the lookout for such pate speci- 
mens of th’s noble animal, . 

The gentlemen of the comt who atterided us 
throughout our visits in the palace cnelosure assured 
us that they did not worship these sacred write ele- 
phantis, but (ial, beheying in the doctrine of mete np 
sychosis (Lie Gansmigiation of souls), they accept the 
theory that the souls of the greater, wiser, and most 
holy hive, in’ he'r thous m’pratcd state, passed into 
the bodica of seve a spce es of wh te aiimas. Co ~ 
tain pwe white birds so be ive lt to be the co niciles 
of the noble saints whose bodies have been er 
mated, and whose spitits have returned, by this inex- 
plicable mctempsychosis, to exert aw beneficial influence 
on those who ave tarrying in this vale of shadows. 
They do not recognize deity in a while elephant, but 
have jearned, simply through tedition, to acpnd 
them as the tenements of the trans iigrated spirits 
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of their wisest and purest ancestors, Therefore they 
reverence and tenderly minister to all their wants, 
This is an evidence that superstition prejudices ihe 
sight, 

Of the four elephants that the author saw in the 
sacred stables, not one was really while; the lightest in 
tone was of granite gray. In fact, some of them were 
really of a light pinkish-gray hue, others ashy gray; 
thew heads and broad flapping ears appeared to have 
been sand-papered or rubbed with powdered pumice- 
stone, The pale eyes resembled very much those of 
human albinos. These sov-disané white deities, in no- 
wise saintly, were chained by the feet. This seems Lo 
settle the question of sanctity. They stood at the end 
of their tcthers, swaying backward and forward, de- 
vouring the bunches of selected grasses and bananas, 
and evinced timidity rather than holiness, as they 
trembled before the upraised goads of their custodians, 
These beasts were formerly waited upon by the noblest 
mandarins in the kiugdom. The monotony of their 
lives within these stables ig in a measure relieved by 
bold drawings, in color, of jungle grasses and trees, 
which afford some illusion to the deified prisoners, 

When these elephants pass on the public highways, 
on festive or state occasions, the people of all classes 
make obeisance to them. 

The more enlightened Siamese,—those who have seen 
the world,—although not willing to renounce the relig- 
ion of their birth and ancestors, will in conversation 
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vii tually acknowledge the absurdity of certain suporsti- 
tions, One of these gentlemen informed us that often 
the ignorant natives would seeretly confide their troubles 
to the ear of one of these sacred white clephants, asking 
counsel, hoping, and often believing, that they would 
receive a favoiable answer by a motion of the white 
oracle’s head o funk, This reliance on this par- 
ticula animal can be nnderstood when we realize that 
to all Siamese the wl ite clephant is an incarnation 
of Buddha. 

A great deal of labor is bestowed on the transporta- 
tion of the white clephant, deemed sacred on account 
of the color of his skin. When one is brought into 
Bangkok there is much ceremony in ieceiving him, 
A. sicreotyped address 18 read before him, such a docu- 
ment as has served for many a huge fellow before, A. 
blessing, on the King of Siam and a prayer for the 
welfare of the royal animal ace followed by an appeul 
to the clephant to forget I's family, his friends, and 
his favorite haunts in the jungle. Finally, ho is be~ 
sought to be consoled by tho assurance that it is 
adoration of his sacred beauty that causes him to be 
royally enthroned. 

We retuin to the grounds on our way to other places 
of interest in the city. TIee are ponds on whose 
borders flourish Lilies aid many other tropical aquatic 
plants; grottos with ce-forns; while stone giants 
and sirange 1ampart animals of inconccivable forms, 
modelled in coment and stucco, silently attend ou. exit. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE MUSDUM 


We repair to the museum. It is the cabinet of 
antiquities of Bangkok, and differs but little from like 
institutions in other Oriental cities. The administra- 
tion has shown good judgment in making the interior 
of the building severely plain ; it has the meritorious 
feature of being representative of Siam. 

The, hall of models gives a comprehensive idea of 
the temple architecture of Siam. Many glass cases 
contain a variety of Buddhas and temple ornaments 
in wood, stone, bronze, silver, stucco, etc., from pagodas 
which time and the elements have reduced to ruins. 

The objects of greatest intiinsic value are a collection 
of deities in precious and semi-pecious stones. They 
are cut in chalcedony, agate, green jasper, sard, beryl, 
malachite, lapis lazuli, and jade of several colors 
Naturally each is some conception of Buddha It is 
surprising how the lapidaries have in almost every in- 
stance created and successfully delineated in such hard 
materials that expression of serenity, of benevolence, 
and of deity on the countenances of these effigies. 

The remarkable sweetness of character of Buddha 
is wonderfully expressed by these features in hard 


stone. Tis life was without flaw; thevefore the sculp- 
1 
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tos have chosen stones many of which, in their limpid 
qualities, are emblematic of his pu ity and holiness, 

There we other rooms whose dimensions may be 
estimated from the faet that in one of then the spiral 
qaowning, piece of a suocrb alta, over eighty (cot in 
height, does not reach the ceiling Suound'ng it and 
onevery ledge we bronze Buddhas and saced emblems, 
About ins base ave a mimpet oF exquisicly carved ele- 
phants’ tusks of enormous sizo, and the ivory of beau- 
tiful quality On either side are colossal standing 
figmes with coiled arm- and ankle-bands, each with 
extended arms and with Buddhistie symbols in their 
hands. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
WAT CILENG 


WE pass from these halls of art, architecture, and 
archevlugy to the grounds in which the building has 
been erected. The gardens are beautified by land- 
‘scape oinamentation. The climate makes us indolent ; 
we walk nowhere, except from each point of interest to 
our carriage. On the way to Wat Cheng we encoun- 
tered a number of the king’s clephants, out for a 
promenade, to which our horses tremblingly objected, 
notwithstanding they were accustomed to sec them 
every day. We were forced to alight. An unfettered 
elephant in Banghok has about the same monopoly as 
an American tiolley, and he exercises the right of 
way about ag authotitatively, When their heayy- 
footed highnesses had turned the corner of the foiti- 
fied wall of the palace, our hoises, which had watched 
the whole proceeding, turned their heads back to us 
with a look of relief, as much as to say, “ Now we can 
go on,” and we did. 

Wat Cheng occupies an enclosure of move than nine- 
teen acies In extent. It conteius suuilar buildings vo 
the great establishments we have already visited and 
desciibed: temples; dwellings for the bonzes, noviti- 


ates, and higher clerical authoritics ; a bob/iothéque; and 
+P) 
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another meat arrey of monsiers, griflins, dwarfs, giants, 
and fantastic anmils, sinding about in groups, many 
of them reflected on the sw face of ornamental pools of 
water, or guarding the portals of tomples aud the ap- 
proaches to shady grottos, 

The pagoda is one of the most imposing in Siam; ° 
its cemented exterior is covered with tiles, Chinese 
plates, saucers, etc, of firience and porcelain, Its 
bell-shaped form tapers gradually upward. At o 
point where it reaches an alliiude of two hundiod and 
twenty-five feet iL is surmounted by a cone-shaped 
spire, whose sides are indented with many rows of or- 
namented niches, i1 which are attached picces of fricnce, 
diminishing in size as they near the summit, At more 
than one hundred feet from the base, just under the 
cone-shaped spire, are groups of elephants also in 
faience, with seatel Buddhas, The artist has skilfully 
curved the clephants’ iranks so that Use lines add to 
the architectural effect. .A door here leads to & shiine 
within, ‘There are many thers of figures with extended 
arms, every s{ tue, every gesture, appealing (o man or 
rominding him of Gautama, This central pagoda 
fulfils its mission by pointing and leuling the eye 
heayenward to Nirvana, for its interior ja almost with+ 
out an entrance, Tis bell-shaped form tapers more 
gradually than docs the central pagoda of Schwé 
Dagone at Rengoon, 

Having given some money to children who brought 
us small specimens of tiles similar to those on the 
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temple, their parents (custodians) follow us into the 
garden, bringing a tray, on which they serve hot tea 
and thin biscuits. The garden and the surroundings 
of all these sacied buildings detain us, We linger to 
enjoy the shade of the luxuriant trees which add to 
the grandeur of the aitistic monuments. 


CHAPTER TX 
PRISON AND BILOP 


By the course we are pursuing we seo great con- 
trasts. From Wat Cheng, where the assembly think 
only how they may eventually get into Nirvana (the 
paradise of their greed), we have come to the heavily 
barred door of an institution where the inmatcr only 
think and pray to get out. 

Jn this pusson in Bangkok, wntil very recently,—at 
least until the accession of the present king,—a large 
proportion of the incareoraled were held on no per. 
sonul charge, Muiny of them were really innocent 
men Galiined as subeliates for culpab e ninstors, or 
evon ielations, Some wouen, duvoted wives, were 
sulfor'ng there for the trangmessions of unworthy 
husbands. Owing to tho reforms intioduced by the 
present povaceign, the rights of all mon being recog- 
nizod and accorded to them, only tho personally guilty 
are now kept behind the bars. 

The prison buildings and the accommodations for the 
detained compare unlavorably with Tike institutions 
in Tidia, Burmah, and the Straits Settlements, Like 
them, they are conducied on the principle of making 
the criminals support the house of their incarceration, 


Daily, and in every direction, numbers of these 
a2 
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prisoners are to be seen at labor in the streets or on 
other public works, They are always in irons, <Ac- 
cording to the degree of the crime they have com- 
mitted is the amount of extra weight with which they 
are encumbered. Some of the worst characters, who 
are constantly detained within the prison walls, are 
forced 10 wear about their necks a broad, flat, wooden 
collar, somewhat similar to those worn by vicious 
cows in Northern Europe; this punishment is very 
severe, as it prevents the culprit from using his hands 
to drive away insects that may be attacking his face 
or head. No statistics being given of the finances 
of this prison, one can judge only by comparing the 
workrooms, the salesrooms, and the stock offered for 
sale in the prison shop at Bangkok with those of the 
countries named above. 

The authorities of this prison have to contend with 
the discontent of free mechanics, caused by the com- 
petition of convict labor, All power for moving 
machinery, pumping water, ete , 1s obtained by keeping 
a large number of convicts at the tread-wheels. These 
wheels are horizontal wooden cylinders, from twenty 
to twenty-five feet in length, supplied with narrow, 
longitudinal platforms, onto which the prisoners are 
forced to step and to continue climbing, though they 
never succeed in mounting, during periods limited ac- 
cording to the judgment of the overseer, who stands by 
with watch in hand, and who generally gives five min- 
utes’ rest after each twelve or fourteen minutes’ work, 
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The shop offers a curious variety of stock. Phere 
are pratly and dinable plaited colorcd put n tins 5 jews 
harps twenty inches long, partially of wood 5 and quan. 
fitics of baskets of many sizes made of pliiled split 
radian, almost as lnable as novand realy vary beau 
tiful, ‘This shop is the principal source of the open. 
work split rubtan bells uscd in bie game ol vag aya, 
or fool shuttle-ball, 

We found the mon in charge of hese prison wares 
very phlegmatic, Tt was diticnlt to arouse them, 
They seemed very indifferent as to wacther Costomers 
bought anything, or not, but did not forse te chew the 
betel-nut — Vory litle of the veyenne of the jail work 
ever revhea the prisoner, In lad, owing to is 
erowded condition, many of them die thar, 

Jn the United States, within the recollection af 
many, the dead bocdkey of prixgners, unless: claimed hy 
friends or rclatives, were given over to anitomical 
scientists, whose investigations of the Timi tiene 
are bolicyed (o bene! (Cho hiwaan race in Bangkok, 
altar the dowth of a prisoner, the authorities assure 
thomselves of the fact by impaling he body. Tt is 
then given to the departinent of cremation, after hiving 
been stupped hy vultures, 

Wo find it neither ugieenblo nor onterlaining to be 
shown through asylums or hospitals 5 a visit lo a prisan 
has also ily painful phase, Yet il is interesting to 
seo how forced labor ig managed in such a country as 
Siam, 
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We could not aid these detained men; even a 
sympathizing look was lost on them, We purchased 
their handiwork, and, leaving them to their keepers, 
taaversed the city and went among those who were 
evidently their own keepers. 


CHAPTER X 
THE THEATRNS AND GAMBLING-ITOUSIS 


Lona belove we reach om destination we find ovr 
selves being carried on with the throng Soon wo 
stund before an establishment occupying five or six 
times the space required for other business,—a tomplo 
where, through ‘Thespian sowecy, men are (eying to ob- 
tain all the onjoy nent posible in Lift, This is a Siun- 
ose theatie, Tt resembles those of Buomal in some 
respeelss Tt is seueely necessary or a visitor to 
go inside, lor the actors are all “toulers?’” During 
fifteen minutes at a time the decorated curtains ara 
diawn up, reverting w bewildering xcenc of color, pild« 
ing, mirrors, and gaudy costumes not a naturel fice is 
there. A rampant yvanety show is thus givon pralis, 
with a view of Ining'ng ina payin, udicnce from the 
crowd assist ng tb the ace entertainment, 

In some of these ho wes of ammsemant the company 
is almost ontitoly coriposed of girls, who recline in 
rows and groups at the sides of the slage rwnlil it is 
theiy turn Lo dance, or their pirt in the dl cals them 
to take & more prominent position m the scene, The 
manager, by making the rule that they pose on the 
stago even when not taking an active part in the. 
dance or the play, secures their presence, which gives 
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continued effect. Their dancing is monotonous, yet 
they are only girls that dance, for it has been said that 
adults, looking indolently at these girls, often say, 
“Let them dance;.,they save us the fatigue.” 

The caterwauling music, vocal and instrumental, the 
deafening screams, shrieks, shouts, and groans of the 
actors, render passers-by of Anglo-Saxon origin glad 
to pass on when the curtain falls, 

A number of amusing theatres float on the great 
water thoroughfare. 

It may be interesting to note that the said Anglo- 
Saxons generally renew their experience at other thea- 
tres until they feel that they have seen the drama of 
Bangkok. - 

The masses revel in this turmoil; in fact, would suffer 
ennui were they forced to follow some quiet occupation 
in the fields. Now and then you will see certain shops 
with a sereen in the front, on which isa painting of a 
man standing on sacks of rice, and bowed down with 
bags of gold and silver thrown over his shoulders. 

If you will observe, you will see many men quietly 
leaving the crowd and going behind that screen. 
There, as a 1ule, they deposit their earnings, or leave 
them. It is true, some come away from the gambling- 
tables winners; could all come thus happily away, the 
gamblers would also make their exit, and their sereens 
would be taken down, that a game might be played 
which all the wold might see,—the game of industry. 

One feature is curious In the gambling-houses of 
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this phlogmatie pec ple ncitha parly—the banker nor 
those that play—seam (o care a whit whothor they win 
or lose; only let them cajoy the excilement, and that 
seems to satisfy even the unfortunate, 

Atimid-day every one, oven the gamblers, test. Phe 
Siamese must have slolic Conscieaecs, or as a nation 
they mus. be very mmocent, for they can vie down ae 
noon, wherever they find themaclyes, roll over, and go 
plaeidly to sleep. 

We, Loo, are weary; we have for the moment a sm 
feit of this gliltor, confus’on, and tnunoil, WH ile they 
aleep, we return to ow hotel and prepare for our 
jowney up the river, 


CIIAPTER XI 
UP THE RIVIR 


A mot early morning in the month of February 
finds us again on the steam-launch of the Oricntal 
Hotel, amidst the Meinam’s babél, speeding our way 
to the steamboat “ Chow-Phya,” the Siamese name for 
gréat river. 

The trade of this line of up-river steamboats is a 
peculiar one First-class passengers are carried and 
ocenpy the best positions on the boat, but the principal 
accommodation is for the natives and their freight, 
bundles, and children; therefore the “Chow-Phya” 
was lying at the mouth of the Klong K’ut Mai Canal, 
a position more central and convenient for the trading 
merchants 10 embark. 

Fortunately, we were there early, so that for about 
an hour we were highly entertaincd seeing the men and 
women arrive in boats, and climb and scuttle on board. 
Then in the most peaceable manner they would select 
thew places and install themselves, according to their 
tickets, on the narrow sides of the main deck or on the 
more comfortable upper deck. ‘Those passengers tiay- 
elling with their family image are sure to choose 


place on this deck, for it is a universal rule that an 
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oligy of Buddha sho dd never be placed where any 
one can walk on 2 floor above il. : 

The dial of a clock in a tower at the entrince to the 
eanal indicates seven o’cloes, the hour for out do- 
parture; but more shail! tian ever are the cries of a 
multitude pitching about in Mttle boats, with out- 
stretched mans, nwaitiag & vile ding rope to ouing them 
through the crowded stream, and (hus enab ¢ them to 
approach the boat and came aboud. At last the 
eapt ui ’s paticnce wWoxhansicd, and the staum-whistle 
announces to the belated ones Chit they wi] have to 
try it another day; and 50 Cilatory we many of these 
people that they wil repeat the same perform uiee, 
with a ke result, on the next sai ing day, 

The ethnography of this peopl, above all, com- 
mands our attention ind is worthy of Consideration. 
Men, women, vid ch ldie tien complexions, their 
features, then pestines, their occupatio is, Che hum of 
their voices, end thar mus ceil ustiale the voluine 
we are engal y invest gatiig, ay "4 wondeis one after 
another icveal themre yes, Climate ww question: bly 
influonces the character of the costumes, and tropical 
heat is conducive to indolent habits, ‘These thoughts 
mo supgestec by the varicly of easy-chuirs that are 
placed in good positions, forward, on the main and on 
tho upper deck of the “ Chow-Phya” 

Tho native passengeis are given suilicient space on 
deck to cnable them to spread out a rug or a mat and 
arrange themsclyes according to thei: own notions of 
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comfort. If they be travelling merchants, they pay a 
supplementary price for space and display their wares. 
It is amusing to observe how some of them, having 
nothing else to do, will shuffle along, seated cross- 
legged all the time, until they gradually approach the 
bow of the vessel, and seem happiest when they sue~ 
ceed in slipping unobserved tc the forward deck, in 
order to get the first view of the shores beyond, until 
an officer discovers them and drives them back. 

We, too, are enjoying every instant. The orna- 
mental roofs of the city give color to the view on the 
water, as their tiles reflect the tropical sunlight. The 
shipping is peculiarly interesting; there ae vessels in 
port from different nations,—the out-and-out Chinese 
sampans, the clumsy junks of China, and the graceful 
crafts of Western ship-buildes. 

The most remarkable feature among all these vessels 
that go down to the sea is the 1epresentation of a 
human eye just under the bowsprit of every junk, 
The well-known legend in regaid to this Cyclopean 
ornament is, that a Chinaman, when asked, “Why do 
you have that eye there?” replicd, “If no have eye, 
how can see?” 

On all sides, on the shores, are pagodas, seven, eight, 
nine in a group, and on the water are the dwelling- 
houses, extending from the shore three to five and six 
deep; there are now more than eighteen thousand of 
these floating residences. 

We recognize the Chinese house-boats and shops by 
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the col ned paper signs, std to be inscriptions calling 
for a blessmg and prosparity on their houses and ther 
occupations, The five (Glieitics, as in China, are oftan 
invokcd. 

There ox'ss a lege vd whieh i erroneous: if i4 com- 
mouly said that The number of hese house-boris can 
bo oxplaiicd by (he fet fiat, ground- cats not boing 
exacled on the water, the people resoited to ths mode 
of Diving, with the infertion of cscaping the faxes, 
The truth is that in the cighteenth contury the houses 
were on the banks; bat the crowded Cly sufllcred so 
much, was so ravaged by the invas‘ons of cholera, that 
hy royal decree the peaple ware drivan from the land 
and forced to build upon boats ot rafts, The privilege 
of erccling residence: along the banks of the Meinam 
has ever since been restricted to Che ticher md more in- 
flnontial colonial lasses, which has secured a healthier 
condition and mote importint edifices and wa chouses 
The ordinuy Moatirg houses me gencrily built of 
light wood anc Lambica; Chev rgots ave thetel ed with 
the caves o* the alyp palm; there ac not often more 
thin two rooms in a house, Most of them have the 
fiont entirely open; some of thom have two veundas, 
—one a fixed part of the honse or shop, anchored fast; 
the other a floating platform, a landing-place for small 
hoais, IF there be a second floor, the steps to ib 
are always uneven th number. Suucee superstition 
would not permit thom to be of even number, Tho 
same prejudice extends to the number of windows, 
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doors, and rooms, Windows, it must be understood, 
are in most cases only apertures for ventilation. No 
dang of the twentieth-century terror—the coming 
boy—breaking any panes of glass in these tenements ; 
there being no necessity for such a superfluity, glass 
seldom defaces them, nor will that- luxury soon be 
introduced there. 

From the deck of the “‘Chow-Phya” we see several 
miles of floating bazaars. These shops are also anch- 
ored in their position; they are made fast to bamboo 
piles diiven into the bed of the river. They are some- 
what more commodious than the simple dwelling- 
house, and all attiactively display their wares. This 
system of floating houses often proves to be very con- 
venient. When the neighbors are disagreeable, or the 
neighborhood is not congenial, one has only to draw 
out the anchored bamboo stakes, move to another 
location, and begin life anew, 

An umusing class among these people aie those 
ambulatory dealers whose commercial enterprise will 
not permit them to .emain at anchor and trade with 
those who come to them, These are they whose lives 
are in a measure nomadic; they go up the river and 
down the river; they cross from shore to shore, seek- 
ing where they may drive a bargain. They have to 
be skilful boutmen, stceriug hither and thithe: through 
the intricate courses of their business circuit. Their 
maxim is, “Guard the tiger’s tail, and the ship will 
keep to her course,” 
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A momint’s divaision gives rest to our eyes, An 
intelligent 8 unese ribs against 14 o int mue that he 
as someting (o sry ((he missionarics have long ago 
enabled him to mike iis way with the Kna,lish lon 
gue) He laconic Ly brercs out with, “Tow you 
like him?’ (veaning, he yoyagg. “Way you no po 
with land?) Witi bind) you sce insid@? (ince ning we 
coult sec dhe interior of Sium), 

We reply, “ We can on y pursue one route at a time, 
be it land or wata.” 

The intelligent Siamese “You got right! Go hy 
Tind, meet one tiger; go by water, meet one crocodile 1? 
Jo is satisfied, leaves us sits dowi om his mat, and 
continues his embowery. Tle ix an caccptionatly 
industrious nan, though doing wu wo man’s work, 

We now enjoy the fincst view of Wa Cheng from 
die river Mecinan; not that disturee lends cnchaa- 
mont, but that, as the vow at this pont is mote open 
than when chserved for the tine, the prince pal 
pigoda canbe scen Com hbase to sun. Pie water 
with is tuflic, te house-bous, ve palmetices in the 
foreground, the clusters of ataps, bor zo'ns, and ban 
boos, the high v alted rcofs and the fope lowers ising 
above them, cider ib more picturesque, 

The ordin uy honses, which wo pass, at limes, within 
speading distance, afford us a great deal of amuse- 
ment. Whole familics are on the floating platforms 
before their houses: a daughter al her morning 
ablutions; another ¢loaning lier tcoth with the end 
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of iw fibrows sticks the dather bathing, his head and 
shot ders oul of tha wiler; a boy serubbing his dag on 
the lop of a post whieh just re choy (ic surfice of the 
Waters; uma wisaing her feet; arother boy tilling 
w luge brass Jug or vase wilt wales or therm repeats 
und in the midst of than an old woman, prcbibly the 
mother-in-law, seraping and wast p rools and shoots 
oO hamboo and otha veget bles for dhe kitche a 

And over thae come bois oadcd wih siftion 
reals und qua atities of the yellow past whieh is sold 
du ty to the bete nub marchants, who acd a little of it 
to cyery potion Cf chow ng betel, Tl 4 prepared by 
rubbing the yellow poyder of Ciese bul with qaick- 
lime, whieh adds to (he prngeney of the area mixe 
ture, 

Mownting t)o stream, with the tide against us during 
novel hous, hur dreds of house-bo tts condiowe to shat 
out Che view, crowded one ygainst and be amd: another 
on either side of he Memam, 

Tho spites of wats on land, the bustage taafhe in 
hows, podlers, ever dart, sculing from one side of 
our ship to the otha, scck ug customers, moendicuils, 
musiciunsy, lishommen, pricstsy—al Chis extcnded sca 
cuscay us Lo wonder when we will cves get beyond 
Bangkok. Although the river “x stl very deap for 
miles above Bangkok, during the last century the inun- 
dations have formed so many sand-bars and mudshars 
in the river that it has boon fund advisable to propel 
tho sleunboats by stern paddle-wheels, Tho eurrent 
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‘ 
of the impetuous steam impe les om eoure, yet the 
engine dtives the study paddle-wheel (hough the 
water, and, as we progress, on cither shore nature con} 
gtantly provides ontertaiment, Animals, birds, tape 
tiles, insects, Lrees, y nes, finily, and flowe & prescul 
themselves every moment. Hach incident ts instine- 
live. 

Captain Thomsen, ab the outset of ony voyage, ave 
sured us that everything in his power should be done 
to render it agreeable. His culy Sean navian traine 
ing had developed in him that churaetor for frankness 
and sincerity peculiar to lis natiowlily. He certuindy 
was very courtcous, anc ab cvery opportunity made 
us acquainted with various novel sconcy, wid enabled 
us to conycise with those who were either of Anglo« 
S.xon origin or, th ongh education, cond speak some 
of the modern languages, 

Porh tps in no situation in life docs mun fecl so mueh 
a leiswe as when on a jowney din‘ng somo days 
a1 weeks upon a ship. No matter how tntercating 
the sconory, there is thet feoling of repose, freedom 
from care and hurry, that isso restiul, Phe passengers 
mutually entertain; they relate their oxperiences under 
trials of climate, their adventures in many strange 
lands, and the folk loro of their native countries. 

To betler understand the Siamese people, wo have 
profited by every opportunity to chat with thoxo af’ the 
more intolligont classes whom we meet ; not pm ticularly 
the rich, but tho woll-informed and the amiable. Such 
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non we have often found willing to opan that heats 
ay they lounged with ua on deck, Even man in 
plainer walks of life have cntertained us, Leme 
Chano, a dealer in penungs, pipes, betel spittoons, elo, 
of an afternoon would add many a story or fable to the 
uuhors gépoleie,  Mecing Leme @hane jut after 
coming up fom tulin, he addvessed usin his own kine 
guage, saying, “Ahoruh chan khe [“ My lord, worthy 
to receive my homage”), when you want, you must 
have one slory now.” So wes ood’ hy lam, end he 1. 
Tatcd to us somo marvelous adventics and incidents, 
Among Unve we reed! the following Under the 
breesy, new tho sleambont Ineding at Bungkok, tho 
stevedores and others noticed a Chinaman duing a 
number of days sitting or at log ir an eviden'ly un 
hieppy moods luis fingernails were long and tape ingy— 
four or five inches in longth,—his countenance hag. 
gd. At lest ong of the emotoycas of the aleunship 
company asked him what wis he wetter, or if he was 
slffering, “You,” said he; for sever) days J hive 
had nothing to cab; my only ncuvishment has been the 
smoke from my tobacco” With this he reached out a 
hand and, taking up his pips, held it towuds the 
employee, This has kept life in mo these duys"ot 
abstinence, but now Tamuat sacifice my shoes lo obtain 
food.” Tle set them out on the ground some distance 
hefore him, and marked with a eard, on which waa 
written “Tor sule; price, ono sulung” (liltcen cents). 


The shoes remained there severul days in Lhe way of the 
1 
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passers-by, both Siamese and Chinese; ue one word 
give tho price for the richly Cobroidad: slippos 
A gontleman of the company scat one of his elorks to 
the sulormg mun, offeiig to give him len Cauls (xix 
dollais) immediatoly if he woul! eut off for him ane 
of his finget-niila, ‘The suflering man wud he would 
reflect, and the next day ho replied to the pentlemien's 
off, “No; 1 will keep my finger-mul; rather die 
than part with it.” 

Some of these men have long fingernails, whieh 
they pecsorve by greasing them mghtly. Naturally 
they ave indolont, for no mun could do mochanival or 
ordinary labor with sueh appendages, 

The other native passengers sifting around werd 
paying no attention to us all this while, as Lome 
Chano was relating his story lous in dvoken Rnglish, 
They conlinucd tha pamcs, some playing & ones or 
dominos; the picces aro blues, with ved and white ine 
laid points, Olten ax wo hive regarded them, their 
play was inexplicable, Other word playing ehanse, 
one patchwork silk or muslin @oss, with large white 
bone cubes marked with spots from one to (hres, Still 
others wore playing pasady, using shell cowries, on 
similar ela hin the form of a eros, 

Ab points on the river Meinum, as we aseand, the 
sivenm is so broad wnd rapid that, lo seve tine, the 
ateamor docs not leave ils couse to slop ab every 
station, village, or town, Dussengors and luggage are 
embaiked and disembarked by small sempans and 
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other boats that stand oul in the chine) ready to 
throw a rope, to be made fist alongside of the steam 
boat, while the passengers Comng tnd po ng we bind 
fared, dust beyond Muan,, Pratoomtani, we stood still 
iu the stroum to take on some native prsvengors and 
froight; some of (he men had erates of ools, with daik- 
hiown bark and yellow heart, piled ap on tho sides of 
the main deck, At this point fraght was to be disem- 
Imiked; these crates hud to be quickly movod, and 
fragments of the dried roots fell bt every direction on 
the deck, Tt provad to be licorice root, which abounds 
in this noighbor hood. 

In the caso of embaikmont of passengers, two boat- 
men, biinging Jour or five women, would scull out in 
advance of the bow of our ship; then, no sooner had 
thoy made good their allichment to the side rail, then 
they would shove thes. women pellanel] onto the 
staumer’s deck, just as chickens ma turned into a 
erate, “Tha women always Came very good-natiu edly. 
Ax iogards these native (ravers on tho upper deck, 
newly every man is, fa the voyage, a tradesman 
In his allotted spece he displuys enamels, bronzes, 
wooden combs, prenungs goat-sking, and tobacco, and 
they all find a meuns of eaming famips, salungs, and 
tical, 

Lt is vory amusing to 8-0 young boys and girls when 
they have on a pe-nung tor tho fist tine They look 
so Jumpered, they are always ill at case, and mich 
of their timo ix spent in tugging ut thiy superiludya 
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logecry, and as they flounder avowed, Uhey ame seme 
eu umoy many. 

And now we hive a man abo who will at least 
divert us lor a Little while, Tle ik an itmerant dader 
in amulcis and talismans, and is also a fortunes 
tollor, Lio deals and tudes on the ercdu ity of his 
ignoant and superstilions follow-passengers,  Llowever 
incompichensible the stalanent may be, he amoimnecd 
that ho had pieces of solid merauy which he promined 
his pations would “rendcy them impregnable ta evil 
influences and d"sease 3 as also small ivory, wooden, ¢r 
metallic deitics, oven images in clay, which, being sent 
away from the patient, would be followed by whatever 
illness might havo temporarily invaded tho vietim’s 
system, and the diseaye would thus ho spirited away. 

There wore gold and silver plaques inscsibed by 
tho bonzes, and curiously formed netwal roots at muti 
dvagora, diminutive offigies of the human form. What- 
ever numbers were engraved on the tokens were 
supplied by the bonzes; the sale of these tim iis 
objects was the life-long occupation of thi ampiric, 
just ag the same guild did in the temple precincts 
in the time of our Saviour, 

Tere on the eastern shore grows the sago palm; the 
ground being low and the soil moist, (his plant requires 
a longor timo than any other treo to produce its mar. 
kotable fruit. From it is obtained the sugo of cum« 
meres; it is the spongy slarch which duing fifteen 
years forms within the tube-like trunk of tha treo, 
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This substances is reduced {oa coarse powder, mixed 
with water, sained several Games, and is thon pre- 
pac filo pellots of different sizes, 

In a field on higher ground, away from the wator, 
wale paamyn-tiers, beming w dcicious fuil in the foum 
of oval melons with a green vind. When cut, the in« 
side 2eyembles a pink cantaloupe. Speaking from prac 
trl experionce, the {ruil aids digestion. ‘The leaves, 
when {rcsh from the lees, if wrapped about a joint of 
bec o: mutton, will in an hour Yonder the meut vory 
tender, Tn Siam this fruit is called child of the trea; 
in fact, this approprivte term is applicd to all fuit 
borne on Lees, 

The hum of many voices on land now attracts our 
attention, while the “Chow-Phyw? slows up in mid- 
atrewm to embark and disomla rk passengas. Two or 
thiee hiulred people fom the neighboring dixticts 
aro enjoying thenwelves al a village jefe. They haya 
choson & bewuifil spots the soil on which they are 
guthorad is earpoted with leaves which have fallen foun 
awide-spending banyunetrec, Tha peculiar color of 
the leaves gives the soil a ein mon hae. This treo bs 
the Meus indica, which occu s genually throughout 
India and here in Farther Inia, To reaches a 2cub 
hoight and extends in every direction, often covering 
& luge area of ground Ils leaves are heart-shaped 
and sherp-pointed. ach branch from the paront tee, 
as it increases in strength, produecs again and again 
now rools, which at first we only slight fibres; hy de« 
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grees Uhcxe Dumehes approwh Ue ground, bee ming 
moro and more sturdy vail Gace roots ancher theme 
selves in the outa, anc the stme process conlinnes, 
This now growth, in time, produces other branches, 
wluch continue tuking rool unlit seme off These tiees 
present the snomely of a scries of wu hundied living 
arches, ‘Thos swith theft vecduie ford shelter daria 
the heat of the day to Innuheds—yrs, thous inds—~ol 
human beings and catile who eome there, especially 
at noon, and this is the Chanming place that these vile 
lagors have chosen ov their vounion. We sec fukirs 
and itinerant youders of dates, mangocsy, mid candied 
fruits ringing their ball-mounted tumbourings in ain 
This scene of warm colors is heaghtened jy m1 tater. 
vening juicy, given cactua, almost ag Tage as an tpple- 
trae, loaded with cleome-yellow ed red Indian iyeste 
The younger people, boys ind girky ae elimbing in 
the branches of the benyanstros, and chashig one 
anothar Guough the archways, We hear their merry 
erley; but ow new passongers are aboard, and asthe 
gieab wheol behind the “Chow-Phyw? beats against 
the current of the Meinam with ronawed foes, we look 
ahead and beyond ab new scenes continually unfolding 
themselves, 

Auno'y, the incidents worth recording was an higtorl- 
eulromanci, suggestad by w conversation with a paasen 
ger on the forward deck of the “Chow-Phya,” who 
had benefited by inissicnary instruction, und could ex- 
press himself tolerably well in the English language, 
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Snel narriives contibuted instruction wad amuscment 
cuuting many hous on deck, 

Over to (he cust is a grove of bowulifal nutmop-lrc 43 
they altynceh our altention because of their mmique np- 
panaaneas they look somewhat like plum-Geasy Pho 
fruil, on fist acquaintance, resembles a necatine an 
breaking it open, a beautiful wiappmy of pale Inows ish 
pink is seen to eohceal the hard mut known as the nu- 
meg, ‘This land isa great tcasting-ground for becs, yet 
the sweet store in theiy combs is not always so imocvous 
us 34 Uhab of lempatte clings, These becs scem ty he 
invulnerable lo rank poisons, for Guces of the jniccs of 
many nareatic Hower ave found at tues in then honey. 

Ah Yong was wiother examplo of the superiority of 
a Chinese servant, so quictly and deltly did 10 being on 
andl at the proper Hime remave cvevythiy g pertaining 
to the repast, No hiteh wis thae. We are making 
this voyage to sco overyth ng and fo lawn someting. 
Ak Yong served such heettifal rico; now was the 
opporkinity to lean how il was prepared. Hers is 
Al Yong’s vecoipt, Clennss the vice by cemoving all 
paddy or hells fiom the grains; wash it dhyes ov four 
times; fill the kettle with ean water; pou the neo in 
slowly; boil three or fow minules; pow off the wer 
Guefuly ; move the pot to a slower hea 3 the Hd being 
on, the rico will be steamec, and when ready (in from 
fifteen Lo tventy minutes), every grain will bo detached 
and will have its propor fivor. 

Tt was sutprising to seo how daintily ovorything was 
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propared for the meal, and tix, tou, on a steanbont 
where the cook had not the gravest aciitios fa ne 
complishing is artistie work = When tho ries is 
gorved, an uvsistant serves large poreclun dish with 
some seven or eight putidions radiating | om a contre 
space in which is chutn y, or conserve of lillies, and 
in the odie compartnents pe powdered coronnnt, 
shieds of dricd salted ish, gruted ad uends, ¢hopped 
cucumbors, a gweeb powdered coceashean, and in the 
soventh space fine thinced red poppasd We ashe, 
“Whore does all this good stufl come from? And 
Ah Yong replicd, €1t comes trom the futher of the 
katchon,” meaning the cool. 

On deck again, in our cosoy chair, we finkkh the 
repast by cating e& bane whieh Al Yong hus 
taought to us. Ti ise oincidence, for we me passing: 
fleldy of wild binuna-trees from five humdied to fo 
thousnnd [col in extent wong dhe river bankas On 
tho plantations in mme favorbte Loeations a ysroat 
quantity of this dictions fut, with apeellod skins, 
of sinaller size, and more dolicue flavor, ta anti 
vated, 

Among the banans we occtsionally see that apecioy 
known ay the yack bana, Upon im inewion beng 
mao in the bark of this racketieo, iis Judes or yr 
exudes, Aftor beings alrainod, its enefully preweved 
in canisters placed in water, It is exported ta China 
and Japan, whore it is used as lacqnen y ft changes in 
color afie. exposure to the ait. The beutiful black 
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on the bevelled boak-covers and furniture of the tem- 
ples is fiom tho applwation of this licquor, ‘Tho 
artisans who employ it do so at the peri) of Chew 
sight; the ogans of rcsphation, the comploxion, and 
tho skin of theb fics are also impeined if they wo 
not very caulious whon applying it + 


TRHHS AND PLANTS 


Tvery little while ive seo palm-taces, so that in a 
day they comprise many yariotios. “Tho cocoanl pala 
id, perhaps, the most alundant, Its fiuit and other 
yroduets, toddy ieludel, are similar to those af the 
sume tree in Ceylon and the Straits Settlomenty, The 
fan palm is hoautiful in eppearmnee; its Lawes ara 
those we moot with in the sacral books of the tem 
ples. Tt yierds an almond-shaped uuit and an ine 
loxteating beverage, and Hs cane, with Cint of sey. 
eral other species, contiibute the sweol kup lo the 
angaranills, whieh ocews ab conyoniont distuices from 
the (acts whore the trces are eullivated, Tho tav- 
ellow’s palm—to us the nost grateful, the most pietu- 
rosque-——will be neticed again. The areca, or betel 
‘palm, gives, perhaps, he mosb profitthle erop ; enough 
to supply ell the home demands and yet yield a yalu- 
ablo surplus for exportulion to ollicr countries where 
the habit of betel-ehewii g is equally jrevalent, Now 
we observe many spiee-tees; among them is tho 
Styrur benzoin, interesting because from it ia obtained 
the gum benjamin, which is used by tho Brahmans 
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throughout India in (die inccuse-hurners, 1s fies, 
in many templis there, have given a cich brown patina 
to the long, curved nose of Ganesche, whose inmge in 
many instinecs has stood for contics over (he tas 
grant smoke of the gum of the sty rx, 

There seoms-to be aw little of everything on the 
“ Chow-Phya”? A barber his is unbulatory shop in 
stalled on the lower main deck ulf, where mon, profit- 
ing by the leisure of the voyage, Inve their bards 
plucked and the wiidow-brush crops of hinir on 
their heads trimmed, They met simplesheartcd 
people, ‘Ten shaves en be had on the & Chow=Phya,” 
when under way, for what one would cost in America 
Yes, twonty for tho price chargcd on a steamship 
between Yokohama and San Vianciseo, A rivulet 
on ow tight adds its tribute to the great strom, and 
newt by, almost hidder by comser, lower bushes, tha 
lanco-shaped Icaves ant brilliant seattle flowers of (ie 
pomegrante give ste thing: beaty lo the othenyise 
unpretonding vardure But for these Mowers uid 
some unripo finit, thay might lye remained mim 
noticed, Thess were the wild species, The teuit: of 
the cullavated little pomeguanalc-trees, with double 
blossoms, is a boon enjoyed to slake the Uhirsl in 
many tropical climes; the rind of the fiuit and the 
bark of tho tree axe also valuable for their astringent 
mevicinal properties, 

Many of these recs bending towmds the water are 
enlivened by both the beauty and the gongs of the 
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birds that dwell in than, Panots, which are knewn 
only as prisoners in America, fly hither and thithar 
on the banks of the Meinam, wi etlarcd, six, eight, 
and (en playing together, serenning wilh joy, wid 
displaying their rich, changing colors as they sail 
through the ait or chase one another drom branch to 
branch, 

On cither shore are many contrivances Lor catching 
fel. A very original machine and process of fishing 
amuses us, Ln the water, near th bank, w frame is 
conshucted, on which is rigecd » large wheel; and 
ropes and pulleys are there, by which a broul sup 
pended nol ean be lowered and stale to the bottom of 
tho river, Tho fishormon thon, in several boats, make 
a long cireuit in the broad, deep river, shouting, beat 
ing the water wilh Jong bumboos, and ringing gongs, 80 
that the frightened fish aro driven over and into the 
nol, whieh their commad¢s at the wek dinw up slowly 
oub of tho water, Tho boats then gathar quickly 
aound and lowd up the fish, We live seen luge 
hauls mado by means of this stratagem, 

As wo approwch Ayuthia there ao many monkeys 
in the trees; big and little ones come down to the 
wator and play along the shorc, among the exposed 
roola of twecs, ao quietly and s¢ naturally that ono 
ia almost (empted to imagine them to be a dimine 
tive hairy race of human beings. They evince ther 
intelligence by continuing thei play, though we 
pass very new, Our paddlo-wheel does nob disturb 
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them; thoy know that we admire, but will nof ham 
them. 

“On an island hee—Ban-pe-hin—the king ue a 
summer palace comprising a number of villus, kiosks, 
gurdens, natiially pagcdas and a temple, maid quays 
with floating platfouns, where me moored bis plemeie. 
bowls, ‘Th's retreat has a tampentuure in wi wer that 
would be considered Ghurming, summer weather in the 
United Statey of America, the thermometer frequently 
regivtoring, 90° tin January, As we conelided not 
to remain, we cunmot submit a yoport of the tempura 
ime there in duly. 

How agiecably the time pauses on this Cluw« 
Phya”! Tho pleasure we find in acgurding tho trees, 
plants, and flowers is intorrupted occasionally by seenes 
on deck. Tho story-tellor, offen a nomadic chia lain, 
prasues Jus ‘Thespian ocgupation here alse. Confined 
to the ship, uatiually almost every one gathers avon 
him whon he commenc # one of hid vccitala,  lxpex 
rience long ago proved to him that his profession wie 
rananonuively w precarions ane. Le had ne diliendty 
in commanding an audicnce, Init when he nul finished 
gesticulating, and then ysteriog of Tis tale hl bean 
fully disclosed, the exow L world dissulve without red 
ognizing any pecuniary obligation to the wetist, Our 
romancor on the “ ChowsPhya? was amin off sheave 
business tact, Ho would never Jail to yma the rapt 
utontion of the passongors, rudy to be amused; then, 
just ot tho most Wuilling point of his stury, ut the 
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oxeiting Instant when the hero, Phia~Nio, was leading 
hik inamorala, Chann-Lee, Uhough the forest back 
ol Koh Yui, the Qunks of three wild claphants— 
yos,—Just (hon the sapacious story-teller would open 
ius own tiunk, and taking oul © money-bng, quickly 
pat together along, jointed bamboo rad and pays the 
bag in every circetion among the wudienee, who, now 
intensely interested, would willmgly contmbute their 
copper coins, and become the posscssors of the mystery 
of the story. 

This island passed, the mver widens; our channel 
keeps uy, however, ncarer to the eastorn shore, whore 
we gee oleandos,—not such as wo have had in our 
summer garden at home, but with vigorors, flourishing 
branches that bea bright ros-colored flowers and long 
pods or secd-vessels, We know tab Wo nay sulfor 
should wo handle these branches, as the gleam bowing 
the seed-vessols contain poisonons juice of a milky 
appemance. Yet we wolcome the bawuty Gh these 
blossoms rellock on the rippling water. Tho blushes 
on the white blossoms in ciowded clusters modestly 
contribute that fonture of contrasi which is the cham 
of the ever-changing botanical decoration of the shores 
of this rivor, 

Many young womon and girls eamo aboard as wo 
once more slowed wp out in tho stream, while ten Limes 
as many crowded the shore 4) eo them off and to ad- 
mire the “Chow-Phya.” We mush remember that 
Siam is a nation of many poor people, Lndolonee is in 
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wmeasnig conducive to fine development and heanty 
there is plenty of beth Cvarywhere in Siam, mud fine 
types of voluplnous young womenboxd are there, 
Tlowever, a large proportion of (he young ghiy are 
forced to omn their snoport almost flom infancy. 
Thoy bogin as gariies, Wala, ric, fait, and sug oe 
cane are borne on ther youns heads and shoulders, 
They attend or scive in the bazaars, Those who have 
had the good fortune to bo educated by Americus 
mixsionmics have been Gayht Co sew, wid, as we rate, 
work with the needle for themselves mid dress more 
modestly than d> their untutored sistas Lake: all 
Orientals, love of color is marked by good taste 
and fine harmony in the wnangement of what little 
adorns thet fair forms. Some of them will deny 
themsclyos necessary cover'ng, mid cven ood, that 
they may indulge in rings, aem-Ioids, and other 
jewohy, In Siam it is a misfortune fora pink do he 
plain or dishgured; he alk of the toil develyes on 
auch members of tha family. ‘Phe pretty oncs-=the 
houuties—have no Gime to work: they must show their 
fab forms to the world aud supply their she of 
decoration fo mammon, Those women did not emne 
aboard alone—it takes all sovts of people to hike a 
would; with them came soma merit-wakqis, mon that 
in Siam, as in other countries, go about collecting 
copper money Lo repait a temple and silver fiengs to 
build a new one, This oceupation is here known ag 
merit-making. 
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The rattan now claims owe attention, Wo soo iis 
upper stalks twining around tho great trees of the 
forest; it rises luxuriunitly fom (he grcund, and seems 
to make this altechment lo support its awn woght, It 
is used in ils entirely for furniture, baskely, ol, and 
its fibres are employed for making eordyge of all thick- 
nesses. Tt is usually exported in lengths of (rom four 
{o ten feet, though it is obtained as long as twonly or 
twenty-five fect Tom one of its varieties the diagon’s 
blood is obtained. ' 

Rattan grows hundreds of feet long, binding muy 
trees together. A groyo of trees extending wlong a 
bank fully a thousand feo sometimes appouts to be 
bound together by tho same single plant of xabtan, 
Between us and this plant are thriving peppor-trees ; 
the fiuit iy So plontiful that, like bunches of unripo 
currants, cluslors of ils pinkish pods are trien to dec. 
orate women’s heads, [foro and there the vordure is 
varied by the typoring forms of cypresstacos, with 
green, lustrous loaves and diminutive Cones. Birds are 
chirping as they take resinous gum font the bark to 
seul their nests. ‘Tho sinw -lewved branches of this 
beautiful cypress, scarcoly moving in the heated ai, 
algo roaeh their seattle blossoms lowards tho ifver. 

During one vl om visils ww ucighboting village we 
slood ina cleared plave, aboul Alty hy seventy feck in 
extent, where a lot of teak-wood of considerable yalno 
had buon placed in an upright position many yours 
before, Some bonzes of anc ther propaganda had com- 
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maneed to creel a Baddhis. temple ther. ‘They were 
not able to complote their phats, and went on thar 
way, loving these terkewe od pila us monuments of 
their good intcntions. ‘Nhey raised sulliciont money, 
howover, 40 buy the timber and set op the pillars, 
whieh s ood some thirty (cet in the air, Thar were 
thirty-two of them; race, undressed, but stright Guik~ 
wood of uncommon dimensions, An Muglish enpinerr 
stated thal they wee worth, delivered at Bangkok, 
three thousand ticels (about eightcon undied dollars), 
a goodly sum fora little Siamese community of por 
antsy, The superstition and piety of the peaple pre+ 
vented their realizing on this valuable wood, Although 
in stiaitened circumstances, they preforrcdl to wiunt 
rather than enrich therseyes by the sale oe tho wood 
which had thus become suerod. This timber is of pra 
value in wl countries, wid conmmands a higher prive 
thon other topical woods,—mahogany, ebony, and 
rosewood excepled, It theives only where moisture 
provails during somo months of the you, and a rainy 
season is actully necessary lo ita perfeet develapment. 
Iig blossoms aro of a ceamy whiteness, and when 
showing its seod-bearing y ods or panicles it is really 
beautiful, An interesting fact is that the*monsoons 
and heavy iting help to disseminate its seads when 
the pods open, 40 thut the offspring leak often ostab- 
lishes itsolf many miles (rom the parent tice, Noar 
the castern shore of the river, just here, » crocodile ia 
now and then seen to lazily crawl to the surface and 
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bask in the sun on a uarrow ishind ov bay of send 
protruding fom the river, Asa gener thing theso 
eroattures ato dreadud by the natives, We were told 
that there are several mon living: on the river known 
ay professional crocodile charmers, ‘These me + appear 
to bo ferrless, and it is amusing, whore crocodile lias 
beon seen, to observe the phenoncra. courage al he 
lot of natives that are ste Lo accompany the charmer 
when he goes to capture the reptile 

The streum here makes another cttiive, wud the rapid 
water caries us nour, and quickly past, seme domes- 
tic seones. Those are the gardens of industrious up- 
giver mon, In parallel dines ave hi 1s of celry, onions, 
beans, peas, tomatocs, sweel potatocs, lettuce, eucum 
bors, niclons, parsley, garlic, cable ges, radislicy, ote, 
Tn gts and siubblefcuds the luadscupe is dotted 
with oxon, gous, and sheep grazing, 

Tho irrigation of these gnidens and fidds is aeeom- 
plished in a most original, unique manner: to lnborers 
atund facing one another ankle-deap in the margin of 
the river; they swing between them a matling acoop, 
which with tho descending motion thcy slide into the 
river, and with the return motion throw the water 
into o veservoir on tho bunk, from which it is alowed 
to slowly supply a series of conduits, daough which is 
is distvtbuted to garden and plants, according to (heir 
need, 

Tneidents are plentiful aboard ; for back on thé shady 


side of the main deck sits a man with w bamboo fame 
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model, making horseshoes of Inaided straw. "Those 
shoes have w stiong sole, anda merely tied on to the 
animul’s foc. Another old follow squatted amidst a 
quantity of printed colored cotton kerchiols, whieh le 
had for sate fo men who ened to give some protection 
to thet: heads, ‘These were notol native nant tec, 
pur were priueipalcy aude ta dave. ‘Mais mocuuigs a 
type vob uncommon in the Himalayas, and very pro- 
nounced in Siam, made our acqiuintinees on (he gang. 
way to the upper cock, We were told allerwards that 
his name was Phra-Keo-Lin, THe looked inte our titca 
yeary modestly a numbor of times, und dontly apolo- 
geliadly ventined Lo open the conversition by saying, 
“ood-by,” aceompanied by a grin which diselosod 
his masticated stock of betel-nut, Oh, you speak 
Knelish, my fiend?” paid we. “Not much big,” said 
hes thon he prondly surveyed the mitives who had 
noticed ow eneounler, ‘Phey evidently regarded Plan. 
Keo-Lin asa prodigy, and there is no doubb that ie 
avsutod thom that he spoke ou language quite fluantly, 
but that he Tad forgotten a great deal, How imueh 
that man resembled a Phihulelphian whom we Jsnevw in 
Genoya, who had struge ed with the Prench language, 
and ncver gob much beyond “ Ginqon, silver-plate P* 
intended fo+ “ Gargon, sl vous plat!” 

Fvery time wo mot, Phra-Kco-Lin would indulge in 
a “good-by” On that voyage we diseovered that he 
must have forgotton all tho Kinglish vecubulary exeopt 
“good-by,” “sali,” “nob mueh big,’ md “ good«hy.” 
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On completing an interview he sometimes employed 
“good-by” in ils proper sense, adding one Siamese 
expression, “ Zyiow” (“Continue well”). 

An Enghshman aboard, connected with the cou- 
suate of his country, gave us sovernl amnsing ex- 
mnples of tho peculiarity of the Sinmeso luiguage, 
and the value of different intonations in the prono- 
ciation of apparently the sume syllable or word in 
Biamese. We entered thom immediately in our diary, 
and although the following may be well known in 
Amorica, wo indite it as wo howd it: “Khai,” 
“Khai,” “Kai? “Khai,” “Na? “Khai? “Ta,” 
“Wie,” “Khai,” “Pha-Khai,’ “hai” “Tho mean= 
ing of this colloquy is, “14 nobody selling eggs in tho 
cily?”’ Tho sellor is il” Although both quess 
tion and answer we principally made up of the woud 
Khai,” yet, by pronouncing it will the proper into~ 
uations it becomes porloctly intelligible to ono ac 
quainted with the Siamesa Inngnage. 

On conversing with intelligent mes on the plarality 
of wives practised und enjoyed in Siam, they gener~ 
ally expressed the sume sentiments of surprise and 
sympathy at our eustom of having bul one wile at a 
time as T have reforred lo in a scene in my “En- 
graved Gems: their Place in the FLlistory of Art. 

A. lady friend had lost her Iushand, by death, in 
Cairo, Egypt. She wes being entertained by the 
wives of a rich Mugsulman in that city, They asked, 
“low many widows hey your lusband left?’ On 
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being in ormed, “Only ono,” tiey unitedly exela’med, 
“Oh, what av pity! You have ne one to share your 
ariofP? ‘The wives of the king ts alyo (hove af soma 
of the most cxalted noblemen in Sim aie xo nue 
merous that, had the same queshon been propomnded 
to them, theyewould not baye been able to reply xo 
promptly. 

Ag we now pass nan lo Koh Yai, ae village of from 
thrice hundred aud fitty bo four Ineidied inhabitants, 
the redo ent odor that pervades the wr announces the 
cloves and allspica on the Lind. Tn our breath oven 
wo taste then uitense par ime 

Front above the undergrowth of olive-green slirih. 
bery rise clumps of Little cardwmometrecs, net move 
than six or seven feot in height; the prctly branches, 
rerching, out gracefully, boar many blowomes, und 
some twigs more expos (to the sun are ehurped 
with the thrce-lobud car tamom pods whosy aromatic 
proporties are employed in our Phuumeeopmin New 
and among these eudumoms rise (Gunuurindf raes, 
Kome fifty or seventy foo higher, with their foathary 
foliago and orunge-stiipad purple flowers. Some 
hundred feet back fiom the river ao plants never 
seen in America, gamboge tec ‘The manner of 
obtaining the ginny is intovesting: the nutives pierce 
the bark with sharp knives and attach bamboo tubes, 
inlo which the fluid gum flows and partially congeala, 
Later the bamboo is Inoken and the hardened gum 
supplied to the trade. 
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Tn the days of universal phlebotomy, gambogo was 
also administered in small doses, Combined with other 
ingredients; but beiig found so violent a cathartic, its 
usd has been relegated to chil tren’s paini-boxes, and 
to give suongth and coloring to varnishes, 

Notwithsianding the great averege ‘doph of the 
Meinam, when a steamboat pases between the islands 
and shore of the mainland above Koh Yar, the pre- 
caution is always taken to place two men at the bow, 
one on etch side; there they constantly heave the Tead 
to ascertain tho depth of wi.gr over shoaly, This 
they announce with a plaintivc, melodious ery which, 
on aceyunt of the peculiar intcnations of the Siamese 
language, is really very musical. 

Wo admire the crowdad groves of burboos, their 
sloms gonorally rising from twenty to thirty-five (cet, 
though there are many groups that reaeh more than 
sixty (dot in hoight. ‘These tices also vary in diame er, 
some of groat height being nol larger than thaice, four, 
ot five inches, while others attain a thickness of from 
sixteen to eighteen inches. Tho juicy, varied green 
bark scoms to bo an almost translucent skin; in veahty 
the sloms riso from tubular roots. The wood is em- 
ployed in an infinite variety of trades by using iv in 
ontire cylinders, ov by sawing, splitting, or reducing it 
to shreds. Tt provides material for house-huilding, 
shipping, matting, basket-making, buckets, cordage, 
conduits for wator and other fluids, vases for the 
temples, and for ascertaining one’s fortune, for musi- 
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ea) instoaments, and for other useful fends. We 
have already noticed ifs culinary ses, The sneculent 
shoots are boiled, pidkled, presarved with sugar, and 
mixed with chutney, Little plates of it: are dnily 
offercd before Jiso or other Gatutunas in the public 
temples, 
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CHAPTER XII 
AYULILIA 


Bryoyp us, up the river, we now see indications of 
a settlement fir meater than the villagas and towns 
that have skirted the Meinam since we lett Bangkol 
in the south. The sticam flows .more iapidly, and 
winds in ily course so frequently that Lhe caplain gives 
closer attention to the water and to the helmsman, 
Boon wo find on either side more and more flowing 
houses, and the alver takes a sudden double turn like 
the letter 8. Tho caplain has swung the bout safely 
around, and voicch on every side cssure ua thot we 
heve reached our haven. We lve bub a glance at 
the numeous house-bonty, thoi sacred banned and 
flags, when the captain seys, “Let her go,” and 
“Make fast thera” We ac ab anciont Ayuthia, or, 
moro correctly, al the port of the modern city, erected 
on the river sito of the city that was fumous in hy- 
gone conturics. 

Resting in our easy cane chaisy on the upper deck, 
wo now tievelled as some people do av home, with 
an intoresting book of some strange country before 
thom. For onee in our hyes there was no eflort 
required on our part, for on this occasion the moun« 


tain camo to us. At least, if the land did not move, 
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Tmndrods of people of all sizox, shapes, and complex 
jons qune lo the river bunk, and in gossiping: groups 
discussed our state. ‘The important question with 
thom was, how could vewonable human bots cover 
up thoie howtiltd God-given formes with such alot of 
toggcry; and when we paged into the river to Tooke at 
some fish that wero sporting: beneath (he mafia, a 
young man studing new, who had bean educated by 
missionaries, look twe or throo fooks at the water and 
then wl us, and inqeired very seriously, & You got. big 
water Amerie?” 

We woe entertained for a couple of hows hy the 
crowd Uaub (lifted about on the old quay, from whieh 
a Jong flight of stone steps descend info the river, 
This quay with its stone slops is onc of the most 
remarkable rics Chet sG1) comme norate the impor 
tence of old Ayuthia 

At stndown our eaptiin tepe ited a Siamese: sayings, 

“Phe sun is #e ding in tae foindations ot dis honvens,’? 
With the setling sun comes almost na twilight; its 
golden and reldoned iays, tefleeted an everything 
mound, wien us thet night is coming; nop grado. * 
ally, ax ia the United States, but suddenly tho pall of 
darkness is drawn oy y nature. This brings Ah 
Yong lo us aguing he invites us to aetnrn to the 
dining cabin that we way seo what he has prepared 
for us "We go, wo ree, we ent, and wo ara conyinead 
that there are culinary artists in Farther Uidie—Siun. 

When the mosquitoes remain in the jungle, and the, 
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larger inseets—katydids and tleir frionds—chirp and 
chatter, one cannot lie aweke long to listen lo their 
ativing; therefore sound sloop prepmies us lor a visit bo 
tho land. 

To-lay, al the suggestion of the captain, it was 
decided that we should call on the governor, with a 
view of obtaining horses for the next day to curry 
us (hough the jungle. Upon the remark bemg made 
to the captain thal, on account of the excessive heat, 
we nono of us had collus on, “Oh,” said a witty 
gontloman of Vienna, “he will not hesitate to re- 
ecive us without his panteloony s0 we need live no 
qualms of conscience on that score?’ Wo walked 
ashore. ‘There was no custom-houge visitation, but 
the women and tho children and the idle mon in- 
gpected us. Fortunately, yeas of fravel in Afvies 
and the Téast are enleulated lo remove ull tonder ness 
from tho skin. Stepping upon tho dock, one of the 
glasses dropped from my speetacles, and Che captain 
called a native, who said, “1 will get ib lor you for a 
tical,” and immediately dove into the river and rose 
with the lons betweon his lips. 

We called at the governor's mansion and saw him, 
Sure cnongh, he was resplendent in due legs, dul 
he dd wear a shirt. The lady who accompanied us 
proved herself a cosmopolile by wcepting Une stato of 
affairs graciously, as though all the potontates of earth 
had received her in the samo manncs, The ecocomut- 
brown nabob received us very courteously, and with 
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the groalcal tenderness asat red 18 Chat his only sorrow 
on that day was, that he would not—-no, he said could 
not—supply the horses we applicd far, 

From thence wo cutacd the temple. Tt is very 
guudily, even funtisticdly, decortted, ‘Pho  sstting, 
Buddha ‘s vecompunied by anetny sme Ter anes (hat 
have been presented ny tie poo acvotecs, who tins 
thoughtully afford company for the graua deitics; 
they also provide for their comfort presents of tbod, 
and Clouks and etoos fir the benzes to pat on the 
shoulders of the deities during abnormal changes of 
tomparatiae, 

Tn the busnar ab modern A yuihia, neu the govanor's 
quarters, were displaycd tho usual simple cloths form. 
ing the costume of the people. Among the many 
fins wero diminutive or imgcs, lama cinds both swec( 
anil aeid, eocomiuls, mangocy, Ce; some fruit is alee 
obtamed font old trees in the jrngsle. 

Hast of (he shore, in Cry outskints of a pygmy forest 
behin | the village, amidst a group of buildings par. 
ally ruined diring the bist wo contuiics, stands a 
lone Intttlomented towers it ik about Gventy-live fout 
aque By a civenilous stairway one roehes an ube 
dervlory platform about sixty feet in elevation, 
guarded by a corr pated wall, fiom whieh point 
one can seo to the east and norlh many mennments 
of thice centiwies agoy topes, towers, here and there 
walls of old places, and again at yviuious points the 
romains of lemples, pagodas, and what were ouce im- 
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portant shimes of Ganlama and other inca nations 
of Buddliuw. "Mais building, has at times also served as 
a hunting lower for kings and government officials, 
who by reason of its altitude were cnabled in salety to 
observe and shoot wild ani nals in the adjacent wood 
as Akbar the Gacat did fom the hw Minay which 
he erected over the graves of his favorite clophants at 
Fatehpur Sikai, India 

A walk among the gardens of the small landed 
propricions givcs us a closer view of tho papaya, the 
mango, the dinion, and other fruits on the tees, and 
some of ther rude agiicullmal implements also in« 
terest us, The most cunioas objects ue the eut- 
wheels, exch apparently in one solid block of wood 
ahoul three and «a half to four fect in diumeter, in the 
shape that livo sancors form when phiced fica to fio. 

Our servant found a cosey spot under some papaya 
trees, wad from our vatten till basket we wore taking 
a light lunch, or ilfin, ay it is ealled, when Banjore 
insisted on opening a fiesh durion which ho had just 
taken from a neighbouing bree. We do nob hanka 
afer the odor of putially eooked onions and last 
year’s eges, so we induced him to relegate tt to the 
pigs. 

Near by, in one of tho private houses, sat an old 
woman, and in the next room a young gil, each of 
them slowly passing the shuttle in a loom, and 
hoquently changing the color of the tend, according 
to the pattern thoy wore werving., These people were 
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all oceupicd in wei ng miter a suited to thoir condi 
tion in Life, the use of ccrtain qualitcs of silk: gamments 
id rentricted to persons of tote Clove rink or posi- 
tions, Unilor w long shed ina prove of Cocounutettecs & 
number of men were ecoupicd cutting posts out of tak 
wood, and ouamenting the hots of them by peculins 
enved work; in an enclosed apartmnout ofheis were 
oxocuting finer work, suelo as inlaying boxes with 
obony, silver, brass, and ne re or mother-ofpaul 

As the day is wahiu, we cetiace owl slops towards 
tho river, As in all Buddl ist countries, every xeone in 
Siam, dily or country, ans Uhose sults pointing heaven 
wad,—those tall humboo tupering rods, on Che tops of 
which are atlached small Baddhistic thugs and Jong re 
Higious streamers, ‘Talismanic dcsigns and ins riptions 
on colored muslin also find a place there, and super 
slition leaves Chom to flutter in Che air long alter they 
Jive been reduced to slaved. 

We pushed our way Unengh the curious multitude 
and went aboard the “Chow-Phya? ‘Mint Want wis 
our hotel while we remained al Ayuthin fn the evens 
ing we sat on deck, smoking and cundnaling, while 
serenaded by evickels aad katydida, Te governor 
could not or would not fimish usa with horsey, sand 
we could not or would not undertake our excursion. to 
the jungle by daylight, on account of the tempore 
ture; xo we decided to sloop a while and to start in the 
nights; not that our errand was an oyil one, but be- 
ewuxe by duy the jungle wae as hot as the abode of the 
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evil one, ‘Therefore in darkness we went to the shore, 
climbed the steps, and: started in an easterly dircetion. 
Although the city of to-day (or ts on the water, thera 
is quite a siagpling villago wound and beyond the 
tomple, Generous and coutecus Captain ‘Thomsen 
geve up his repose and stumbled wong with us towerds 
the stunted wand {lat lay hetween ne and the dheny 
routo that wes to eonduet us lo the ruins we had seen 
from the tower in the modern village. 

As we mado our wey towads tho jungle we were 
constantly saluted by the miserable pariah dogs, which, 
in tino Oriental style, sleep anywhere in tho roads all 
day and all night with one eye open. Crovasscs and 
gullies, washed out by the late retiring waters during 
the tnundations, impeded om way, and beyond these 
expanses Of cracked, serrated ridges of parehul cuth 
and blackened rocks had to be traversed. In the oul. 
skirts of the jungle propor the vegotation was dwarfed, 
thick, and seraggy; the trees low and gnalod; the 
underbrush tenanted by lizwds, snakes, and conti 
pedes, the latier six or eight inches long und voppor- 
colored, 

TH JUNGLE 

Tho darkness of the junglo was relieved «by the 
flickering Iwnps burning on ovcusional rude wooden 
altars elevated on posts like the dove-cots of Almed- 
abad in India. Every now and then, as wo strode 
through the narrow, tortuous way by the faint light, 
we could perceive that devoul men and women had 
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deposited offerings of fruit, votives of ent colored 
papor, wud objects fn wood. Within the denacy jungle, 
nature cheaed aw pul by the flashing, fitting light 
of thousands of fo-llicg, With the coming day we 
arrived in the haut of the ancient cily, and were su 
youndal by rujns which demonstuuded tla former tn 
portanes, and which convinced we that (he ambition of 
the Buddhists of Ghice contaries ago must have been 
to Greate wecily of monasterds and Cemples, 

Ancont iined dorms, palaces, and ampl itheatrcs 
in Errope sland genenily ia sttong contest with (he 
modorn cities Chat liye bean eveated around. then ov 
in theiy vicinity. Lore in the silence of thin forest 
jungle, itself a ruin, the sccue is wend, ‘Tho brighter 
Light now discloses more d stinetly tho palaee walls, 
towers, topes, and spiral pegodas, Closely overgruwn 
hy flowaing plants, orehidy, and manera Ceoptenl 
trees, We rcuize that wooue in the midst of relies 
of an Asiatic ince, he renuents of whose arehitoetare 
lave tho ehiarm of bCay unlike any Chat we lave ston 
in Durope, Alticn, Ceylon, or Tidia 

TTow often, at home, have we re‘oiced tn the houlth 
giving sunlight!) Wo now pass fom the shelter of the 
walls of a Buddhist tomple of the sixtccnth contury 
inlo the golden, yet cheaded, ieys of the riven sins 
and bending om henls as we traverse a natiral Goinel 
beneath a bower of course, fingrant vines, we arrive 
bofore the goul of our expedition, the giay-zreon bronze 
Diabuts,—the cnormous sittit ¢ Buddha, Amida, Alter 
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patient observation and quivt contemplation, wo {cel 
already repaid for the fatigue of our jouney, Ono 
would not suppose that tho artist, in making so colowsal 
a figme, would have becn able to produce and pro- 
serve in it the dignity of Deity. Yet those enormous 
fontnres possess an expression of hanenity ; the ten. 
dor glance of those great eyes seems to be that of a 
heing tarrying here to bles, yot belongmg above; 
those placid lips mulely console those who approach 
believing. ‘Time and the clements-have corroded the 
bronze, but tho serenity inspired by the seulptor still 
prevails in that impiessivo Lice, 

Thore is food for thought as we stand in this wil- 
dlerness, amidst underbrush, bramblcs, and desolation, 
looking up at che same image that centuries ago was 
the patron deity and hope of (thousands in that metrop- 
olis of which naught else vomains seve the rained walls 
that still aise in this jungle in evidence of the monu- 
montis that oneo graced ig avonucs, Portions of the 
walls of the tomple in which this image ones roigned 
supreme are standing on four sides, supported by di- 
lapidated pilasters with Corinthian evaps, which were 
placed there at the suggestion of tho Greek col nists 
who lived ant faternized with the Ayuthians at the 
lime of the construction of that shrine, 

Ag we velrace oui steps towards the river we meet 
in thé early morning light many Little groups of rev- 
erent worshippers (mostly women) wending their way 
through the jungle with baskels and trays gainished 
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with view, awectments, cooked: bantboo, mid other deli- 
cueion, with whiele they hope to prapitiate a deity to 
whom jilions aud millions of sincere disciples have 
looked, and have felt that Uhiey were blessed, 

About nine riiles distant we sew phunly in view 
high papodaot he sistecnth ccutuyy, whose mutow, 
tapering sphe plistencd in tho sunlight. Being ase 
suncd that Unis was the host point fron whieh to view 
it, we decided nob lo undergo the fitigae of approach 
ing ncarer, . 

Although Ayuthia doclined about two Centuries ago, 
ib was not until (760 that the seal of povermmont was 
transferred to Bingkok 

With great discomfort, on account of the heat, we 
now return to the ship. We me very glad to recline 
agin in those caay eae chars on ity deck. TC is us 
when we haye boon on a lumting expodition and have 
aetna to the wayside met a modest Iimlet whieh 
Ta shellac us some days previously. Plain wa it 
miy be, ib seems nowse confortable; i representa aneh 
grout civilization in contrast with what we have expe» 
riencod in the forest, 

Tn the cvening, while treating the mosquitoes fo the 
fines of our cigars, we oe yoyed the seene on che walor, 
Soma well-to-do man was coldbrating the birth of a 
gov, a8 ix the eustom here, [le had invited his filends 
toa public garden across the river, whore he had on« 
gaged a strolling company of actors and postulants ¢o 
given “pocy.” All was darkness in the garden, oxcopl 
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tho stago, on which full light was tumed, Little 
sampans with many-colored lanterns cume anid went 
in every direction, carrying the guests. Looking ab 
thei posting and dancing, listening to their aut-like 
serecehing, and satisfied with the day’s pleasuie and 
lessons, wo decided to chartur a steam-launch lor the 
morrow, and hiding ouselves in om nets, where we 
prayed that the mosquitoes would not find us, we fol- 
lowed little Samucl’s example and.slept. 

Like overy day wt this season, the weather was chain 
ing, puticularly for sulamanders, After assuring ou - 
selyes that Ah Yong had mastered the mystery of 
proparing one breakfast more appetizing than its pred- 
eeessor, wo stepped into our steam-yacht and went 
shopping among the house-hoat bazens. Captain 
Thomsen accompanied us; ho was our montor; we 
did as he instructed us, We had thought, after sey- 
eral visits lo Egypt, that the land of Miriam was the 
Kehool of idloness par ereclicnee, We acknowledge 
ow error; this day we awarded the banner of indo- 
Jones to Ayuthia. 

Don’t exert yourself,” said the captain; “ don’t slir 
amuscle, Just lic still where you are, and when wo see 
an attractive shop, we'll draw up close to its platform.” 
The captain remarked that he would pross tho proper 
button and that the tradesmen would do the vest, and 
they proceeded to verify his asyation. They strewed 
the boat with their wares, and were civil and patient. 


Iowever, as we wore in search of Buddhistie ulensils, 
9 
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tissues, demple picinres, ote.) whidh wore neither in 
demand nor on sule in theis minke, wo only mado 
stlicient purchases of coarse cmlavoidories to repay 
some of Che people tor their rouble. 

Wo then coutaiucd down the fiver, and pasting ly 
an island to (he east, ou mochoy Pope was attiehed toa 
flonting quay, a crowd Cf curious children reeoived us, 
and we visited the modern lomple known w the Tomple 
ol Ayuthia, Many devotees were kneeling, clapping 
thon bands, prostiating themselves, and Couching (he 
slono Noor bequently with then forehauds, before a 
gieal, gilded, sitting Budd in somo thinly feet in height, 
On tho ledges (orty (ect in extent) at Whe beso of the 
altar, on soyern) rows, wore small imiges of Buddlin in 
almost Cvery Conceivable material, One of the most 
effective seans here presonted itxell, "Pha utys of tha 
sun, slewing through anavehwry to the south, refleetal 
fiom the polished stone floor ont gronp af nine or Con 
bones at prayer before thelr Guutuma, thor lands 
pressed flatly together, Que aniy took at Chem, or 
peak, or step over them when (ey are prying, 
They will not be dishabod.  Aldhongh appearing to 
bo deeply Cugaged in preyer, they will tun around and 
chat quite mer'ly with any passor-by of their aequidiite 
ance. Tn the oufer eomtt of the tomole, dertora iy 
guudy-colored pictines of deities were carrying ona 
lively Wade, Their manner of doing lusinesa wag 
strictly Oriental: ea demand of a tent in silyer for 
each nob being fivorably considered by would-be pur 
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chasors, “a great reduction” was announced, and any 
one standing by at tho time (we ineluded) eould have 
any number of copies for a few small coppers each, 

From the terrace before tis temple several pagadas, 
with high, graceful, tapering spires, cast their shadows 
on the traveller’s palm,—that (veo fom which weary 
mon may slake their thiist. Tt dorives its name fiom 
the fact that a wayfwor may puncture any of its 
branches and obtain a refreshing dhaught of water. 
That God-given fountain for man’rears its beautiful 
form on these sacred premises, an appropriate contrast 
to the temple made with hands,—a fountain where 
benighted millions believe that they may quench their 
sins, 

BHYOND AYUTHIA 

The orda is forwad. We speed our way up the 
river, past the city again and through the narrower, 
shullowor channel, Muny paddy-felds everywhere ; 
acres and actos of bananws; monkeys climbing on 
Inanchoy, young ones dropping from one twig: to un- 
other, playing, pulling one another off the banks, eat 
ing peanuls, looking naively at us, and seeming almost 
to say, “Don’t you wish you had some?” More of the 
larger maculated and luscious fruits such as wo have 
scon ab Ban Lao and at Koh Yai. 
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Trees overhanging the strcam on cither side, their 
branches intorlacing, protect us from the rays of the 
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wun. After an hour of tropic) seonery under nn 
ture’s ulicla, we agin make fait at a floating plu. 
form, and in adew minutes arrive at the king’ Clephant 
kiaal, 

TL is an avona sever nerves in extent, enelosed iy 
dviving greal woodon piles into the promnd, leaving 
enormous posls about twelve feel in hoight. Bor oun 
menution, the tops of tho posts arc carved in the supe 
of ancton, with double bands. Spaces are tof, xo that 
vain ean pass sufoly (hoough this baricide in ease he 
bo chased ov attached by un intusiated Clephunt. On 
vecount of thosize of the animal and the height of the 
posts, tho arcua is considared sufi. Approaching the 
southeust commer of tie kraal is an avenue ‘of these 
posta, very Inoad at it4 opening, bub narrowing cone 
tnually until ib news tho went; ab thal point aro 
two heavy tiabor guics that ean bo closed obliquely. 
Tho elophanty at large ae huntal in tha jungle 
hy those older aud anova powerful, wha are traitied 
for chet parposs, There wre a grat munber of 
olephants rouning about in tho jungle north and oat 
of Ayuthia, When the king doircs a tournament, 
which ia about once a year, his omployeck hunt and 
drive them into a stockade. ‘Choy wre chased, ab.timos, 
sovorul miles from different directions, ‘When the herd 
arrives between the water and the kraal, tho animals 
are driven into the deceiving avenue of posts. When 
once théy puss the namowest point, he gales are closod 
without any danger 1o the men who perform that duly. 
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On the side facing the north is the royal sland, where 
the king enjoys the sport of secing the elephants thus 
entrapped and the imunauyres of lussoing and break- 
ing thom, 

You may be here informed that when wo rat in 
tho royal loge it was slripped of all fincry; the king, 
suffering from an attack of feve, wag not able to he 
presont, When he is there it is gayly festooned and 
furnished with rich carpets, cool matting, and com- 
fortable chairs and divans. ITs altondants supply his 
smoking outfit, such refreshments as may he desired 
are furnished by his stewards, and there is no room 
for tho anthor. 

To Kastern minds it is very entertaining to view tho 
entrapped elephants in the stockade, ‘Their look 
of bewildermen., when they aave been placew in the 
sumo relation to man as the proverbial fly in the web 
js to the spidor, is amusing; they ecaso thoir swinging 
motion, raixo their honds, tows their trunks in air, and 
uttor shrill cries which tho nutives call brampoting, 

With all respect to the Siamese people, these tones 
ave about as musical as much that we hea on the 
outer platforms of their theatres, which ara intended 
to ontice poople to partuke of a larger dose inside. 

The dephunts ue kept moving, in the stuckido that 
the king may have a good view of them, as he is not 
only there on such occasions for the excitement of the 
second, but also to make choice of such animals as aie 
to ontor his service at the capital. 
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The oleph unt doctors, ws the kcepars are termed, are 
in the cnelosure in force, They also oxumine eave. 
fully the points of all Che beasts, and aid the king in 
deciding which to take. Formerly the king chosa 
av oop fom among these elephants, to be used in 
the army. Modorn military tactics lave, however, 
classed tho elophunit among the too-slow movers, 

Aftor the king hes beon supplied, a proper bow d 
of national adminisuuation proecods (o select animals 
for gonaal conmmoreial purposes and for Cimbor-work, 
Thoso xeoming to be the surcst-footed, and whose gutit 
ix Jess Crumay than the others, aro Cukor for saddle. 
work, ‘They are vory desirable in crossing dilieult, 
mountein-passes, particularly in descending sleep, 
angged defiles, Parties of woodmen linting uew 
timber grounds employ the most sturdy to push (heir 
way Ulnough not-works of tenglol vines, mid thus 
traverso almost impone rable forests whore no other 
animal could proceed, Tho clephants of Sinn pro- 
duce & moderate supply of good ivory, bu. nothing ia 
comparison with the herds of African Chia foutura— 
tho value of the ivory—is alko considered inthe arent 
of the stockade, Tho cowding of the clophants ox- 
eiles many of them, so that they offen fight ono un 
other, which makes fine sport for the people and alse 
gives a bettor view of thoir tusks, 

In training or breaking them in the elephant doo- 
tors are, at times, crucl; they employ lovers and largo 
bands, with which they raise tho animals off tho 
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ground, and with goads and other instruments of 
torte mako them undastend that they must obey, 
The lessons ae such as an ayorage olephant never 
forgets, When caught by the foot with the lisso or 
rope, in the arena, they struggle fearfully, gioan, 
seream, and thus delight the audioree, The most 
avcomplished of these elephants are those which are 
utilized in the timber yards and teak forests, whore 
their labor in lifting, pushing, and .carrying largo, 
heavy logs is very remarkable, 

Tt is amusing to sce the large, older, trained cle- 
phants outside of the stockadc beyond Ayuthia, stand- 
ing under the sheds out of the heat of the sun. 
At intervals, at the bidding of a custodian doctor, 
they full into line in single file with the undomosti- 
cated ones, march with them proudly down an incline 
into the wator, remain tho until they drink and 
batho, and then return them all in good ordor to tho 
elephant houses. 


DOWN THH RIVUOR 


Our steam-yacht slips rapidly down the upper waters, 
and we bid adieu to the scenes that have so much in- 
terested us, The inquisitive ciowd has Jong sineo made 
our acquaintance, and as we board a sicamboat about 
to leave for down the river, many kind glances and 
some indications of regret fiom the multitude attend- 
ing our departure cause us to feel that we would find 
pleasure in coming again to Ayuthia, 
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As in all other oxporiences in lite, deseending the 
atierm, or the return from a distant yoyagc, is goncuuly 
more tapidly accomplished. We haye the current of 
the river with us, and the outgoing (ide daily Curvion 
us towards our destin dion, Our aequaintanco is res 
newed with Koh Yai rnd Muang Prateontand resis 
only in our recollection, Beyond Bar Lao we erin 
disomburk and embark passengers wid bike on eng. 
As wo halt in mid-estraun, we are coublod to sea a 
quintity of large, Conrse-senled, pink fish, from two 
feeb to three foot xix inches iu lengtl, and fom one 
fool six inches to two lect from back to belly, weigh 
ing from fifteen to thirty-five pounds each, They 
resemble very much the rad snapper found ins the 
Gulf of Mexico, Tt was amusing, to sec Chose etn tows 
and proliueblo fie, just from che news, weken so kiltitly 
and so expedilionsly aboard, 

Tho benevolent vet of rich native passenger 
fanished a ronarkable Gaample of the inthienee of the 
Buddhist religion on its adheroity This wealthy 
man, obyerving that one of these Targe fish was still 
alive, approached the agent who accompanied the cargo 
to market, bonght the fish, and restored it to Ute viver, 
There are two days in eneh month when Buddhistie 
publie opinion forbids all fishing. 

One afternoon, observing lure cockroaches with 
translucont wings clawling on deck now. us, a sorvant, 
who Jiad been called to dispatch thom, followed them 
quiclly along the deck and picked them up pontly, 
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almost caressingly; then giving us a look of reproof, 
he stated away with them to find some more con- 
genial huiing ground. 

Siamexe servants in English fumilics in Sium have 
frequently abandoned profitable employment rather 
than destroy cither insecis, vermin, 0: reptiles; yet 
muy of them aro in other yospecis very a.uel, Lo 
monting and wounding beasts of buithen, ‘They will 
make gieat self-sacrifice to save the lives of serpents. 
gardeners will quit work rathet then kill them, 
Every Buddhist priest is expected to carry a filter, 
or water-strainer, lest in drinking the ordinary wate. 
of the river he might inadvertently destroy animal- 
cular or, 10 express iL more modenly, microbular life. 

Scones of agriculiual and botanic interest again 
ongage our attention, and after passing Muang Nonta, 
the boat residonces begin to present themselves so 
numerously as to make us uvare that we are ap- 
prowhing the far outlying suburbs of the great city, 
The native passengers, one after another, and in 
groups of two, threo, and five, call to sumpans stand- 
ing ready in the stream and quickly disembark in 
them; 40 that whon we are ieady to go ashore the 
ship is protty well desouted. 


BANGEOK 


Bangkok, with its unique people and attractions, in- 
cluding the palace enclosure, to which wo had access, 
tompted us to prolong our visit. 
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‘WAT SAH KATH AND BURNING HAT 


The following day our Maduesio guide, Banjore, 
condueted us, by a long avenue, lo the Wat Seleat or 
Bah Kate, Like all of these cidlostures, it lies mury 
buildings, among which ue two or thece Compley, enelt 
containme an enotmons gilded sitting Buddha, 

The principal pagoda ix econsiiucted on an abrupt 
hill, and stands aban elevation of about two handred 
feot above the avdhue thet lauds to ii Por some 
gighty foot there on thick grove of Gees on the lill- 
gide, with an occasional vest puvilion.  Phroughout 
the interion of this hill, whieh scarves as a pedestal for 
the superstruchire, ae a number of circuitous stair 
enses, After mounting the exterion by one of the mas 
sive stone slairways, compising onc hundred and forty 
stops, we observe diverging pass geaweys winding 
wound and up to the mommit: space, whieh Ties a 
Ineadth of about filty feet. ‘This termice is so high 
that (ho muneipuity he vigeed up a nit and yurd- 
arms, and employs it wi aw signal shuion, Brom it 
again rics the upper balleshaped pagoda, whieh, with 
fly narrow, tapering spire, renches an ae didional ali- 
tude of about sevonty fet On its alta’ is a bronze 
Buddha and other decorations, ‘Phia point commands 
an oxtended view. Wo also look down from here on 
ono of the most offensive and horvihle sights of Bang« 
kok: it is the most growsome public inslitution in all 
this land,—yes, in the world, Lis revordy are frag 
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ments of bones, heaps of ashos, beasts and birdy that 
gloat over the victims who daily becomo part of tho 
dine history of the Burning Ghat which we ure about 
to visit. 

On coming down, we at once entercd the Burning 
Ghat of Bangkok by a dilapidated gateway and thi ongh 
an old stone building within a long wall, which here 
extends on the southern side of the avenue. As we 
turned our cyes from the skulls and bones which hung 
upon the wall, we were still in view of the lofty pa- 
goda crowning the golden hill from whieh we had 
jost descended. It was altogether a very dreadful 
sight; no matter how cacfully we walked, we stood 
upon the ashes of human remains. Most of the flesh 
had been consumed, and dogs were there to gnaw their 
ehare from ecatiaed bones,—fragments tefl on the 
joints by the rapacious binds. Tire had redueed the 
bones to splinters and to powder; as in IToly Wut 
ib was prophesied, “Ilim that dicth of Jeroboau in 
the olty shall the dogs eal; and him thet dioth in 
the field shall the fowls of the air cal.” In this cn- 
closure, on account of tho inhequency of winds, the 
cinders lic undisturbed ; all else of mortality has been 
devoured by the vultures, the burning pyres, the dogs, 
and (by night) the stealthy rodents. 

The disposition of the romeins of the dead depends 
almost entirely on the amount of money the family or 
friends of the deceased are able to oxpond. If thoy 
can afford thorough cremation, a large pyre is con- 
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atructed and the definet is rapidly disposed of tn that 
manna. Where any pretence at monining is made 
by a family, they wrap themsolyes ia white cotton 
cloth, ‘The bodies of the poorer clasies, the penni« 
loss, and particuluty culprits, are subjected to the 
moro rovalling fate of dostrugtion of the flash, fibre, 
and tiseucs by the varacious binds of prey that con- 
gropale in the trees ubout the fanorenl pile. 

In Philadelphia, dissection is recognizod and legal. 
ized by an acl of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, An 
anatomical board has been ereated, to which ix eon- 
signed all the available anatomical material, and by 
this bomad it is distributed among the various inatitu- 
tions that teach anatomy, in proportion to the number 
of thoi students, The bodies of unclaimed vagrants, 
paupors, and convicts we thus dispoxad of 

Tu Siam, science ling made no ¢lain on the bodies 
of tho dewd, andl material is deatroyed that might con- 
tribnie largely to anutomical aindy, ‘Their ryatem af 
surgery cume with thom from Aynthia, 

Copies of the principal Phamnaenpwin of Sinm are 
in the possowsion of tho bonzes in tho temples, — Tt 
comprises sovernl volumes, and is considered sacred by 
them. It is said to have been compiled by the Afseu- 
lapius of the Buddhist soch in their country, Tn his 
youth he was their god of convalescence, their Toles 
phorus, Ho lived in the time of Buddha, and was 
adored by his disciples, His work has always beon 
vevorad by his co-1eligionisis, ‘To him wore made 
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known all tho medical proportics of plants, bones and 
tissucs of animals, .eptiles, ole. Tho legend records 
that the information came to him in « miraculous way : 
ho having undeislood the language of plants, they 
made known to him their erand in this world. 

There ave different theories of madical treatment in 
Siam, as in countrics of greator civilization, Thore are 
practitioners of different schools: those doctors whose 
methods have been derived from Chincse sources; 
those, again, whose ancestors have bequeathed them the 
principles inculcated during many centurics in India; 
and sowdisané doctors of Siamese descont, who find 
plenty of dupes among the superstitious masses, who 
credulously take whatever these charlatans picscribo. 
The nostrums administered by these adventurers, 
both oxtornally and internally, are composed of such 
ingredients as powdered ravens’ bones, goose bones, 
thinoceros horn, spice-wood, and the powdered teeth 
of wild animals,—tigers, bears, crocodiles, ote. 

During tho last decade, through frequent inter- 
course with the ministors of nations ropresonted at his 
court, the king has, with well-known liberality, encour- 
aged certain modifications in medical troatment, and 
8 Siamese nobleman having generously established a 
hospital at Bangkok, many of the intelligent educated 
class are partaking of its benefits and giving it thelr 
co-operation, Yet the majority of the people adhere to 
the old methods of medical treatment, and the rapa- 
cious birds and relentless ‘fro still dispose of the 
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rouming of the dend, Tt ix mtid that even the living 
who huye ineumed roynl displomme, of who hava 
opposed ncastires in which high functionaries af Che 
court were interested, have heen consigned to the con« 
xclenceless binds of proy and Une pitiless thames, 

The principal cluster of Gul sille-cotlon=trecs, on 
which moro than a lamdred vultures wera resting, 
has evidently been injwod by the grip of the birds’ 
claws and scouched by the hot cinders that risa from 
tho publi¢ evemations, Tho floss of these trees is 
used for Ming in matucsses, the Wie being too brite 
tle for wenving juto textures, The birdy perched 
upon the tres ae thot serve gaurd only; tho more 
voracious vultures Kland on the ground beneath the 
ivees and new the funeral pyres, lazily swaying to 
and fro, wailing for the next culaverous Lonst vo 
commence, 

The vulturds fist asset their ight, and it is revoge 
nized by tho appointed custodians, who often xeryve 
the more audacions birds with morc off Mesh from 
the newly wuived subject. The vultnres me nllowed 
to attack the bodies of the penniless and fendless, 
as they lic exposed on inoxpensive pyres built of sun 
baked cow-dung, 

When friends of the deceased attend who are in 
moderate cireumstunces, (hoy add fatty myAttora—oils, 
cocomuts, and othor substances—lo laglen combus- 
tion, / : 
The vulluros are often culled off frm one victim 
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by the arrival of a flosh sunject, so that there is al- 
ways a joint hee and there fm the dogs, "The quick, 
ponetrating eyes of these bids sumotimes espy a dog 
with too large a portion, in which caye they pounce 
upon him and tear away his prize, So cagor are 
they for their prey that the attendanis have difficulty, 
at tines, in keeping them at bay until they can pre- 
pare and place the body on the pyre. 

Whon wo were about satiated with this terrible 
though interesting place, and had said to Banjore, 
“Tet us leave this, What shall we sce noxt?” he re- 
pliod, “Oh, no; let us wait. Tho best part of it is 
coming now,” and he pointed to two mon who had 
just raised from the ground an ordinary wooden bie,« 
—simply a 2 long box with: two shafts or bars at cither 
end and straps 10 pass over the shoulders of the car 
tiers, Just thon one of them smilingly threw a red 
bunting cloth over the box and away thoy went, laugh- 
ing and chatting, to the municipal prison near by, aa 
the chief custodian of the ghat had been notified that 
@ prisoner had just died in that jail. 

Our guide urged us to remain, as we would then 
haye an opportunity of witnessing the whole cere 
mony ; but having scen so many cromations at Poonah, 
Bombay, Benares, and Calentia in India, we declined, 
Before leaving, however, we again looked at soveral 

’ burning pyres, noticing particularly the hungry vullt- 
"ures, which wero now flapping their wings and 
“coming nearer and nearer to us under the tres, 
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they haying observed the fave Cmpleyecs start for 
the prison. ‘Lhe men soon reluned, und one of the 
custodians qui¢kly reised Che body of the prixoner 
up in the box andawith aw sharp knife cut a nimber 
of atrips of flesh fom the arms and thighs und cul- 
lonsly throw piece after piece lo the mort greedy 
binds, who alow eagerly crowded arownd ; Cus heart 
lessly did this custodian dispense portions of that de~ 
serted human tenement whore life had flown within 
the how, Ue did it with a mntichous sitistitedion 
which #cemed to"imply that in hia wretched veep 
tion he had formed attachments for cortain vullaves, 
and theroforo favored tham with choice morsels in 
advance of the others. ‘This revolting scone would 
not have been recorded, but for the fiet that it isa 
deeply intercaling feature in this picture of a country 
of which wo know ao little. 

Ow wonder that such a disposition of human re« 
maing should be so universally resorted to was @xe 
plained by Buanjore’s statemont,—the legond of the 
people, 

In Siam oll classes of sogiely ure subjceted to sor 
viiude, Tho national superstition ix that, by exposing 
the remeing to annihilation by fire, thoy rvonder the 
subject free from servitude in a Wansiigratod state, 
Even momberg of tho royal family a1¢ not excopted, 
for avo not all potontates the servants of the people? 

Tho custodians scomed actually to onjoy showing 
uf thoso examples of their daily ocoupation; go much 
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“so that we hatte toar ohivolves away from tho painful 
aeons, 1S eu : 

Another “week found us, with regret, sailing away 
on the Gulf of Siam, and we bade adicu to the climate, 
flora, fauna, peculigr institutions, interesting people, 
and courtoous mon of letters of thal country. 

After a day’s anchorage at the island of IKoh 
Kram, we are at length sitting comfortably on tho 
everanda at Raffles TIotol, Singapore, where, while en- 
joying the aftornoon sca-bieeze, we muse and jot 
“down our reflections in the form. of this glance at 
the religion of these people,—Buddhism. 


10 


CHAPTER NTT 
THE REMCION OF TH COUNTRY 


Buppinsnt tenehes tut, to be happy hereafter, one 
inst orci micdittiion befiye every other goouw tings 
on iis carth, and se live dad, bong found worthy, 
ho may hau Buddha say, fimaly, “May soul ie fitted 
fo be taunamigratcd into Nirvan. 1 is a religion 
of inwaud conviction, ‘The Gsential principle af fit« 
ting the soul for elommal Dbsa ts the trying of it by 
sevorul phases of metompxaychosiy, Not thal Buddh- 
ials hope for rest only in Nirvaniy thay fou deten+ 
tion in Chat Nah, the next stute of existence, 

Buddiiste dread Gousmigration, for they never 
know in what form they may ho xent buek to this 
sphere of probation, ‘The xtory could be (old elenrly 
in wow page, Dub ib his never hoon lueidly done. 
All the books we consult only render the aubjoet 
more what nee, 

We will now dcaerihe their manner of worship, a 
knowledge of the form of which is so litdle known in 
Amorica. 

Tho worship actually bogins before the people enter 
the temple. When possible, the sanctuary is pluced 
in a position to reach which involves the fitigue of 


mounting a long gories of stone stops, sometimes as 
48 : 
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many ag-thico or four hundred. Or when the tomple 
is situated in a lovel country, as in Southern Siam, it 
“is gonorally placed at a distance fom tho centro of 
the city, and often an artificial elevajiat ts erontod, A? 
nunber of lesser houses of payer and groups sefaaiilos- 
sal stone images inlereept the way, so that by the time 
the devotees have arrived at the main fomple, they 
have done considerable penance, ¢ 

P A. beautiful feature in their form of seivice is now 
observed, Ivory one goes to the water-vat or cistern, 
‘where, for a small fcc, atlendaniy hand them wooden 
dippas, with which they take water and wash their 
hands and rinse their mouths. Racks on cither sido 
ave plentifully supplied with towels that hang within, 
roach of all, and which are much usod and strangely 
decoralcd, They are contributed by pious people, and 
ofton by kusiness-men, merit-makos desixing to benofit 
thoir trade, 

Then, and not until then, do they proceed into tho 
inner shrine, No one dares to kneel in prayor beforo 
Buddha until he has thus symbolized the purity of 
the tongue with which he 1s about to address the throne, 
They are equally caroful, on entering, to contribute o 
small coin, which is thrown into or at a large money- 
box, placed in the middle of the floor before the 
chancel, Pieces of money which fall on the floor are 
sure to lic thero in safoty until tho authorized bonze 
gathers them into the temple treasury. 

There seems to be a psychological understanding 
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hetaveon the worshippers und the deity they wre uddresie 
ing; for when, at prayer, there me moments when thoy 
walize that they are not being hewd or heeded, thoy 
ative (a Ghedefaypo (othe gong rapa at ta the enor 
moitestadinize bell, and bang wey a dew tines to call 
Buddhws attention. Often, when they resume their 
attitude of prayor, Lhey renew (ieb sipplimuions wilh 
countenanecs Inightencd by the hope or aenranee of 
BUCK SS, 

Thoir prayers ended, they go to the seeretariat in 
the front of the &mple andomake whatever contriba« 
tion they cam afford, for whieh they receive a picture 
(hakemono") ov a little inage, inevaluo proportionate 
to the smonnt they have oflered: tor Ue nmintenunea 
on repairs of the sneved edifice, 

Vhovo having poin in any portion uf their bodies 
pluco their hands on the comesponding part of an 
offigy, and aftorwards rnb the part alltetod, with grout 
hope of relief Theh credulity ix nurvellons, 

Christian denominations lave always Giken exception 
to those xcols having images in their templox, charging 
them with worshipping tho inuniinate effigies, Moat 
sects disclaim the accusation, saying that these figures 
aio never more than symbols; nothing anere than 
reminders, Wo wish here to mention facts that have 
prosenfed thomaclyes lo us, through personal obser~ 
vation, which should fully und finally settle the 
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question. In Japan especially, the Buddhist women 
become so cnamoured of the bronze figures of Jiso, 
Binzuru, and other gods, that they prepare comforts 
for them in every temple. Though a very hot coun- 
try, there are periods when the tompaatme falls 
considaably; to protect their frvorite gods, thos 
women supply scarfs and capes, which ae hung up m 
wardrobes, and with which, in case of a cold spell, the 
priests cover the deities, This proves that these effi- 
gies are looked upon as more than symbols, and that 
they do receive adoration. 

In their offerings to the gods the women give con- 
aciontiously. ‘They carry to the temple tho best rice, 
the finest fruits, and the most lovely flowers, Tven 
if they cannot afford such luxurics themselves, they 
will make somo personal sacrifice and procure thom 
for the altay. 

A great part of the day the bonze is squatting on 
the floor within tho chancel-rail, On his little prayor- 
table before him are books, an incense buinor, a bronze 
stork bearing a candle in his bill, and two upright 
tablets, one in gilt, the other in black lacquer, to 
remind him of the dead. Besides the loose flowos, 
removed from their stems, which are strewn on the 
altar, tho chancel is dressed with branches of plum 
and cherry blossoms, avaleas, and the flowers of many 
othor plants in thoir season. 

The offerings of the worshippers, consisting of beans, 
rice, cooked bamboo, dried fruits. etc. sro presented 
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mul blowsl Above the claneel fare embraiderad 
hangings, draped frome nimerons canenos of heavily 
gilt brass with oounentuion in reliel, whiel wl bear 
rignificant relations to the holiness of the place. Ona 
ig a pingew gilded cepresentation of that perennial 
trea, omblenyttic of the fervor whieh should pervade 
the life of a Buddhist. Another is a group of bunt 
boos, suggestive of the constundy fereasing  foree 
and sliength deydoped by it a il pragressoa in age, 
Al thin is phunetice, symbolie of constaney ¢ no 
maltey what the t mpormtine or werther imay be, fith 
fal to its period of looming, it puts on it garmont of 
beauty and of Hagiance to delight the world, 

Thon tho honge appl ox hime 1!’ to reiterating “ Nantu- 
AmieeDubint, Nanm-Aimie-Dabuut, Namu-A mia Dae 
buut,” nnd aways his body backward and forward, 
monotonously repeuing hymna and prayer, in Pali, 
from palmlewt hooks, (Some of them widorstand 
about us much conconing the subject as a mocking 
bird doos of its senseless prattie.) Els is conalantly 
keaping time by beating on w sonoreaus wooden block, 
occasionally striking a decep-toned bell, and at other 
moments 8 large gilded parchment ceum, 
> Such mon are to bo found in every profogaion ; men 
who mechanically porform the duties of, but whose 
minds ave not sorlously interested tn, their pursuit, 
There mo soms among these bonzes, however, who aro 

ways intonsely absorbed in thoir devotions, and who 
vide repeat the suered invocations. When gugh ” 
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& bonze engages in prayor, he lifts himself spivite 
ually from the world about him, The postulants 
vanish from his sight; he becomes oblivious to sur- 
rounding influences, and gradually inclines more and 
mofe towards the bronze Buddha through which 
he is supplicating the throne. IIis pyes, at mo- 
ments closed, imply that his spirit is with the be- 
loved object whose protection he implores. Again, 
looking over and beyond the sacred book from which 
he is chanting, his eyes regard tlte adored effigy in a 
manner so absorbing that their earnestness gives a 
depth of cxpression to his cruntonance, ag though he 
ieally were in the presence of Gautama in the mysten- 
ous beyond. That beyond has ongaged his eyey 
thought. [He has spiritually suécceded in tho strug. 
gle with that power which guards tho portal of tho 
realm, which musi be unbarred ere prayer can enter. 

Much of tho time the people chat with one another, 
or look around listlessly, seaming to say, “Ho [the 
onze} is aliending to it for us; that’s all right.” 

The bonze’s work is meciatovial; his duty is to 
intoreede; his disciples and the devout people con- 
gregated in tho temples recognize his authority to 
rolieve them of this religious labor. The sum of their 
devotions is prostaation before the deities «nd ox 
pressions which simply imply, “Dear Buddha, tho 
bonze has said enough, and more than we can say, 
These, O Gautama! aro our sentimenis.” This is 
what their worship actually amounts to, 
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In glancing for a few moments at the religion of the 
Siamese people, we naturally turn principally to the 
Buddha whom we suppose is worshipped by them and 
by the people of several other Oriental countries. 
However, we must not ignore the fact that, according 
to tradition, Dipamkara (Source of Light) was really 
the first Buddha. He must have appeared many, 
many centuries before Christ. Ile was succeeded by 
more than twenty principal Buddhas, all of whom 
preceded Gautama Buddha. Ancient writers of Cey- 
lon, India, Burmah, China, Japan, ete, agree in 
giving the place of birth of Gautama Buddha as 
Kapila-vastu, about ninety-five miles northwest of 
Benaies. He was born about 600 nc. He was of 
a Sikyas family named Gautama, and his ae was 
the chief Suddhodana, 

When the son Gautama, by self-denial and rigor- 
ous asceticism, had attained that perfect piety which 
he innately craved, he assumed the name of Buddha, 
‘Whatever has been interpolated or changed in his 
biography, he is accepted by his followers as Buddha, 
“The Enlightened One.” They all believe that, by 
transmigration of soul, Gautama Buddha, in the form 
of a white elephant, was conceived by his mother, 
and born in the presence of a Hindu deity. Bio- 
graphical incidents and legends that have been ac- 
cepted, and which are giyen in the sacred books 
of all the countries where Buddhism prevails, vaxy 
considerably. Yet their principal narratives, thoge: 
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Intended as exponents of doctrine, are soldom so 
materially different as to affect the faith of the priests 
of different nationalitics, who are suo lo meet with 
them in their patient researches, All Buddhists have 
also preserved, with but little deviation fiom the main 
facts, the important legend accounting for Buddha’s 
convefsion, or his conviction that to live tor this life 
alone and this world is worse than folly. 

It is the treasured legend of Gautama’s encounter 
with the old man; the dissertation on the universal 
law of decay; his meeting a pale man enfecbled by 
pain and suffering ; his reflections caused by that inci~ 
dent; the procession of survivors bearing the cold, 
stiffened form to its last homo, done with kindied, 
friends, hope, and life. Finally, he interviews tho 
men devoted to charitable works, blind to the allme~ 
ments of a false world, and with senses keenly alive to 
the suffering humanity he sces in all his walks abroad. 
Gautama is said to have profited by these object les- 
sons, and, quitting worldly, transitory things, to havo 
become a xecluse, ‘These and many other incidents 
illustrating the fundamental principles of his religion 
are to be found in the sacred books of tho temples 
wherever Buddhism exists. In all such places Gau- 
tama Buddha is known by innumerable significant 
titles; space cannot be given here for a tithe of 
them. He is registered as “Kinsman of the Sun,” 
“The Blessed Lord,” “The Great Ilero,” “Tho 
Teacher,” “Ile who in coming has conquered,” “ The 
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Honored One of the Universe,” “The Shepherd of 
the Flock,” “The Universal Monarch,” ete. 

Thus far Buddhists agree in their traditions, but, 
unlike the Book of the divine 1eligion of Christ, 
Buddhistic writings in every country have been 
adapted to the people thereof. Tach nationality has 
interpolated “its “own legends, and even romances; so 
that the chief feature in which one temple resembles 
another is the collection of images which they have 
from other countries, There is a passion among the 
priests of all Oriental lands to collect ancient Buddhas, 
and those are most acceptable which are from other 
countries than their own. 

There are all sorts of extaavagant legends in re~ 
gard to Buddha’s stature, his form, and the significant 
marks that, tradition asserts, indicated him to have 
been sent into this world to be the mentor, guide, and 
supreme ruler of men. Not as a temporal ruler, but 
as a spiritual father andl counsellor, whose holy errand 
was to teach men to shun evil, and so live in this pro- 
bationary sphere that they might, through the vegen- 
eration of their souls, after many transmigration, 
eventually enjoy the future and better existonce in 
Nirvana. 

How great is the contrast between these Buddhistic 
writings and the Book containing the story of the 
religion of Christ in all its simplicity! Our Mediator 
is known wherever the Christian religion is professed ; 
His biography is read in about three hundred lan« 
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guages and dialects, and is known in almost all coun- 
tries; it is always related in the very same words, ever 
repeating the one beautiful story: the nalivity, the 
cradle in the manger, the Jught into gypl, Tis argu 
ment with the doctors, Ilis miracles, [lis triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem, the Last Supper, the Gardon of 
Gethsemane, the betrayal, the trial, the stourging, tho 
erown of thorns, the crucifixion, burial, resurrection, 
and ascension. This Emmanuol is our trust. We be- 
lieve that we can go to the right hand of our God only 
by accepting the plan of salvation ‘and the conditions 
IIe has offered to us. We'look forward to a future 
state, which will be eternity, where wo shall be wilh 
and enjoy the society of those who have clung simply 
to the Redeemer’s Cross and have believed in ILim, 

Yet we may with profit investigate this Oriontal 
religion of millions of carnost people, who, through 
their Buddhistic instamotion and observance of tho 
golden rule, put many of us Lo shame. 

The paramount principles pervading the ontire 
system of the Buddhist religion is solf-nbnegation, 
meditation, and obedience to a code which any Chris 
tian might endorse: a code of morals which, if 
strictly observed in Christian countries, would clevate 
society to a higher standard than has boon roxche’d 
under all our boasted religious culiure. ‘That -code ja 
a gaiden of spiritual flowcis whose odor ix» the beauty 
of holiness, and from which we will cvul only so many 
ag will give a fair iden of the chaste honest, ennobling 

‘ 
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sentiments which are, and have been for centurics, 
instilled into the hearts and minds of a people whom 
American Christians desiguate as heathen. 


CODE OF PRHEOCHPTS 

We will consider a few of the rules of the Buddhist 
code. Let us remember that, notwithstanding the 
multitude of bonzes in Siam, a large proportion live 
up strictly to the rigid principles of their religion, 
Pious Christians, after yeais of intimate acquaintance 
with some of them, have testified to the holiness of 
their lives and to their absolute purity of character. 
The truth is, many Christians regard the Buddhist 
religion with antagonism, without ever having been in 
itg temples, or inquired into the tenets of its creed, or 
acquainted themselves with its code, from which the 
following few examples are taken ; 

Forget the world. 

Spoak not shghtingly of the sovereign, rathor have a sword 
through thy mouth 

Work not: for money. 

Reverence old age and the oppressed 

Be not guilty of self-glorification. Say not, I am a nobleman’s 
son, or am of arch mother: it is sinful ; 

‘Use not perfume about thy person, 


“«~... Keep neither silver nor gold 
4 sin to eat anything which has not been offered with 







jomed Bis, 
ovet another man’s goods, 7 $ * 

It is a am tt seythmg having life, even such as abeds 
minate, “eh 
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Supply tho wants of the indigen!| 

To recoivo al ng and givo thom to another fs sinful 

Té 1s asin to slocp after 2opasta instond of porfornn g 1 ig ous 
rites, 

When you eat, mvke not neo so like dogs 

Keep not the leavings of your meals 

Tt 18 a am to oat of tho flosh of man, olophant, horao, 1000+ 
dilv, dog cat, tigor, o1 serpent “ 

Bat no rico afte. mid day 

To eat so that the mco diops from thy mouth is a sin 

Eat not to excess 

To cat and to talc at tho same ti no 18 A sin. 

Tlaving eaten what has boon recwvod 41 alms, it is sinful 
cither to say that it was good or not good 

A. bonzo sins if ho onjs without crossi ig his logs 

Aftor oating washing thy mouth, and picking thy teoth, 
whistle not in the presence of scoulas 

To slobber from the mouth hko a child, whilo cating, is a win, 

A priost who whistles for his amusomont sins 

Taiko no wator from a source whe1o worms ale ongondored, 

It ia a am to wash tho body in ea emront of wator abovo tho 
spot whore any othor priost ia washing * 

A bonze may not wash lu navlf im tho twilight or tho dark, 
lest he should unknowingly cll somo mscot ov othor hving thi rg. 

Seok not ploasure by looking upon wome 1, 

Tt 18 a ain for a priest to cavoss young priosis as if they wore 
women 

To apoak to & woman {in a secret placo 18 a sin. 

Avoid the sims uf the flush. 

Wink not in speaking and look not around in con tompt 





* Tho priost fist going into tho wator would, according io 
this. law, fall into ain as soon as anothor pricst entored tho 
stream bolow him.—Tus Avinor. 
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To sit on the same mat with a woman 18 a sin 
To eough or sneeze m order to wim tho notico of a group of 


girls 1 @ sin, 
To walk in the strects as though to nttiact thoso who mo 


following 1s a sm 

Do not court scowlar persons for the sale of alms 

To ask alms evory day in the samo place 1s a sin * 

Lend notuing ou interost, uot ovon a cowry, 

A priest asking alms and taking more than ho neods for a 
day's use is a sinner 

Borrow nothing fiom secular porsons. 

He that coughs in order to be noticed when ho asks alma 
commits a sin, . 

Tt is a ain to cause alarm to any one, 

When a bonze 1s contemplating religious mattis and doos 
not clearly understand, he should immediately consult anothor 
bonze capable of giving an explanation , it 18 sinful not to do go, 

Tn walking 16 18 smful not to be contemplating the Buddhist 
law. 

Respect the religious belief of othas 

Destroy no tree. 

Kill no animal 

Drink no intoxicating beverage 

Oare fo. the aged and the infirm, 

To out down or toar away anything that has lifo is sinful, 

Steal not 

Kill no human being 

Speak of nothing but religious mattors, 

Gave no flowers to women 

Sleep not much. 

Swing not your arms in walking. 

Sing no gay songs. 


x 








* It is, at least, not very bus ness-hke—Tum AUTHOR. ° 
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Judgo not your noighbor; say not this is.a good or thal 18 a 
bad man 

Mount no tree. 

Buy not; sell not 

Boast not of your own sanctity. 

It is a ein to walls in tho stroots without contomplation, 

Ht is 2 sin Lo stretch out tho feot whon sitting. 

Have not many garments. i 

Tt 18 a gin to be clothes in cosily gai monte 

Th is a sin to proach in any but tho Pah languaga. 

It is a sin to rub tho body against any post or wall 

To wear shoos which conceal tho toes is a 811, 

Tt 1s sinful to think ono way and speak another 

It 18 sinful to ornamont tho hoad with flowors 

In laughing, 1aiae not tho voico 1b is sinful 

Tt is 8 sin to mourn for doad relatives 

Not to put on the garmonts at bronk of day in sinful 

To look fieveoly at othor peoplo is a sin, 

To mock or 1nil at anothor 18 sinful 

It is a sin to pass judgmont on tho acts of othor mon, or to 
say this is well or that is badly dono, 

To sorvo sin 18 sinful, 

A priost going to rocite noar a dond poiso1 should rofleot upon 
death and romind thoso mound him that ovorybody must dio, 
and should spont of the inatability of mortal things, tho uncor- 
tainty of tho lifo of man. 


There are ten qualities which me characteristic of a 
good mind; 


Caluaess of mind, Bashfulnoes, 

Carefulnoss. ‘ Absonce of covoLousness. 
Confidonee. Absonco of angar. 
Hquanimity. Desire to comfort othors. 


Shame, Bifort to do right 
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“There are six qualities which are the foundations of 
the baser passions : 


Ignorance Unbelicf 
Careléssness. Idlencss 
Tndolenee Al ogance 


Then there are the secondary passions, ten in num- 
ber: 


_ Anger. Cruelty. 
Hypoorisy. Lnamity 
Selfishness Deceit 
Envy. Dihonesty 
Voxation. * Vanity 


After these follow 


Reflection Gicediness 
Investigation Anger 
Repentance Pride 
Somnolence. Doubt. 


The self-denial, the self-abnegation, which pervades 
the creed of this religion is not practised that Buddha 
may be honored or benefited, bub that he may smile 
with approval on those who deny themselves what he 
has proscribed. 

The longer and fuller we hight make this list the . 
more confusing would become the illustration. We 
have intended merely to elucidate a subject which be- ; 
comes the more abstruse the deeper one probes into it. 
Indeed, one who has determined to give himsdlf 
thoroughly to the investigation and study of, the, 


arr 
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dogmas of this sect will soon desivo rest. It will’ be 
well for him should he be born into Mii-sd-kwa, tho 
state promised in the Asamgitika heaven, where ho 
may hope to rest his mental facultios during a hun- 
dred periods, 

After all, does this system—dare we call it religion ? 
—purify man’s nature? Does it enable’ him to per- 
fectly control his passions, his desives, lus natmally 
sinful thoughts and feelings? Can a Buddhist 1cason- 
ably hope to become lke unto the Divine Power, 
which in his inmost conviction he must acknowledge 
to be the Creator of the universe? 

This is the aspiration of every devout Christian, 
and that only under and with the plea that the Di- 
vine Son of the Omnipotent Creator suffered and died 
that he might live, It is lus fond hope that, through 
this propitiation, every truly bolieving mottal may be- 
come one with the Patho. 

With the Buddhist it is, Rathor let mo be annihi- 
lated than, in the transmigration of my soul, re- 
turn to this earth im an uncomely beast, or 1cptile, 
or woman, 

The soul cometh from Cod. Buddha’s intention 
was, that man should go live and sanctify his soul that 
it should finally be restored to the Divine Being, ox 
Principal, from which it originally issued, * 4 

Tt can be truly said of overy sincore Buddhist, 
that his heart is Buddha’s throne; that ho has been 


sshrined there from childhood, 
i 
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The iuling thought of most orthodox Buddhists is, 
this is but a probationary world, to fit them for one 
that pronuses to be better. So thoroughly is this idea 
impressed on their minds that it is said they often 
envy those who are being cremated, regretting that 
they have not yet been chosen and called. 

The devout Buddhist seems to believe thut the power 
of thought is one of the chief blessings that Buddha 
has conferred on his people; therefore it is but nat- 
ural that a smceye worshipper should employ that 
precious power in sending back to his throne every 
pious thought. In their religion, communion with 
Buddha is incontestably the chief joy of all devout 
men. 

Perhaps the most intense love recorded is that of 
Christians for Jesus; after that comes the love of 
Israelites for Zion (Jerusalem); and after these the 
ardent affection of Buddhists for their Gautama. 

Although Buddha is represented to be more lovely, 
more forbearing, more perfect, than any man on earth, 
yet the King of Siam (an autocrat with almost abso- 
lute power over the life of any subject in his realm) i ig 
, bis representative in that country. 

x This will, in a measure, account for the fealty of his 
Pople; they naturally esteem the vicegerent of their 
SP"4tual master. In time, those who plod steadily on: 
reach their goal; so the hopes of Gautama Buddha 
have been realized. When he first turned his back on 
the vatibje of this world, his companions gave them- 


z 
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selves up to meditation only; they had renounced 
home and kindred, yet did not endeavor to provide 
places of shelter in which to assemble for their dovo- 
tions, They were not evangelisis; they did not then 
seek the welfme of the masses; they started out, at 
Gautama’s suggestion, to fiee themselves from the bond- 
age, the thialdom, of sinful humen nature, Millions 
to-day, in sumptuous temples, bless his memory for the 
results of his zeal in propagating his doctrines, 

* The life of a bonze is one of roljgions progression, 
A. true, ardent Buddhist emulates greater and more 
perfect self-abnegation. ‘Lo attain this goal he must, 
through sanctification, 1ise in tho estimation of those 
who are studying under him or who frequent his 
temple. 

When bonzes become aged, and have remainod 
steadfast, they receive the title of vandya (Sanscvit, 
venerable), Among those who observe the eodo of 
morals most perfectly, and who by sncrifice hecume 
sanctified, some, even in this life, become worthy of 
adoration, and aro considered future Buddhas, Tho 
most pious live an anxious life; through their beliof 
in metempsychosis, they are fearful thats thoy “may 
‘have sinned while on earth in some other form, ‘This 
dread of punishment embities many an how, and 
they do not attain the perfection of their prototype. 
“Buddha is “The Enlightened One,” and his people 
perceive and adore the serenity of character and the 
earnestness of intention which are dolincated in most 
ar 
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of his representations. With all their charming 
beauty of countenance, they are typical of the holy. 
man, Gautama Buddha, the indefatigable founder of 
their faith. Te fulfilled the object of his coming! 
The serene expression of his images appeals to his 
ingenuous worshippers, The bonze, by his abstinence 
and persistent appeals to the throne of Buddha, is sup- 
posed to obtain blessings and privileges for the devout. 
All men feel the need of a guiding, ruling power. 

Christians crave an infinite One to whom they 
may look, who, though wiseen, they may at least hope 
to reach, and whose protection they hope to gain by 
their supplications. 

Buddhists adore and fear one whom they believe 
will, through his intermediation in their future me- 
tempsychosis, place their germ of existence in some 
being in which their renewed life will be amelio- 
vated, Christiana may, indeed, rejoice in the sim- 
plicity of their faith and the beauty of their hope: 
“For I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
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PHYA-RAMA-MA-DUA 


In the early part of the seventeenth century, Phya- 
Rama-Ma-Dua, the son of a Siamese family of the 
Northwest, descended from an ancient officer of the 
court, was educated for the Buddhist priesthood. IIe 
was an exceptionally scholarly young man; he under- 
stood Sanserit, Pali, and the cuneiform of the Per- 
sians, especially the earlier text. 

From the time of his elementary education he re- 
ceived the constant attention of three tusty sorvants 
of his father’s family ; in fact, they were slayes, Their 
names were Keld, of Laos; tho signification of his 
name in the language of his country being friend. 
The second, Chondor, of Cambodia, who received this 
cognomen because he was very tall, that nate in his 
language signifying a ladder. The third, Wando-Ua, 
a Kareen ; the signification of his name boing gontle, 
They all spoke the language of their native couniries, 
as well as Siamese. ‘Wando-Ua, the elder, the Kareon, 
was almost effeminate in the tender attentions he be- 
stowed on his youthful master. 

Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua, while yet young, evinecd great 
taste for state and diplomatic affais. Through family 
influence he was called to the court at Ayuthia IIe ‘ 


then turned his back on the service of the church, and 
: 167 
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1080 in favor by his ability in the discharge of the 
duties of the royal household. 

Among his good qualities, he was of an active tem- 
perament; he accomplished more then any of his 
associates, and found, or provided, time for out-door 
vecreation, IIe would arrange his official business for 
days in advance, so that’those under him, in his de- 
partment, could attend to their routine of duties while 
he was in the country. Thus he could absent himself 
for days together and hunt wild game. The finest 
aking of the terrors of the jungles he would have care- 
fully prepared, and they all went to his patron, the 
king, These expeditions were, however, ‘not all for 
recreation. The great object of Phya-Rama-Ma-Dud 
was to study the people; inform himself in regard to 
theix occupations, their products, their supplies, their 
wants, Thus he developed his executive ability and 
prepared himself to administer law; to do that yell, 
he wished to know the people. 

Each time he returned to the capital, he had labor ed 
“ phystoolty and mentally. Young and vigorous, he 
found his rest in diversion; he refreshed himself 
through the recreations of the noble society of we 3 
he was an ornament, ‘ 4 

In the court circle at Ayuthia there were “mi a 
social pleasures. The king, Phra Chad Sing tharh; Av y 
desirous of maintaining peacefil relations with , 
neighbors. During the dry season of the year “he 
always entertained the noble families of the vealmg 
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adjoining Siam; among others, the Pre of Cam- 
bodia, the ladies of the house of Laos, ris especial 


friends, the Dowager Queen of the Kartens, Grice Phys 
Lan, and her daughter, the Princess Chie Lo. 

Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua had the enérée to all the func- 
tions of the court, On many cxpeditions of ploasure, 
on sampans, among the islands of the Meinam, ho was 
thrown into the society of the princess. 

Among the upper secretaries of the court, quite a 
number admired her and became gnamoured of her. 
Among others, a secretary, Aj-Ni-Van, who had held 
a temporary position as vicoregal agent in tho North- 
west, 

Aj-Ni-Van was captivated by the charming presence 
of Chie Lo when he first met her. Ie profited by 
every occasion to load her with attentions, and in the 
course of thirty days he made known his admiration 
to her. ILis approaches wore xeccived at fivst with 
indifference, afterwards with disdain. IJis suit’ was 
repulsed by her mother, Grie Phya Lan, with bitter 
contempt, The princess could not appear in public 
without lady attendants or her mother, Even then he 
continued to annoy her with his attentions and impor- 
tunities, She repulsed all his advances. When he 
perceived how graciously Phya-Rama-~Ma-Dua was 
received by the dowagor, it stung him painfully. 

From that time Aj-Ni-Van regarded with disfavor 
the cmecr of Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua. Every advance- 
inet of Phya~Rama-Ma-Dua was a thorn in the flesh 
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to Aj-Ni-Van, and he applied himself to pull down 
the diplomatic stairway which Phya-~Rama-Ma-Dua 
was ascending, 

His sovereign master appreciated Phya-Rama-Ma- 
Dua’s energy and his executive ability, and through 
suggestions from Chan-Phya-Phra-Ko, his chief coun~ 
sellor, he thought that he might profitably use Phya- 
Rama-Ma-Dua, and at the same time advance and 
honor him. 

There were now continued disturbances at Raheng 

“and Petchaboune, whose allegiance to Siam was not to 
be relied upon. The mhabitants in some of the most 
distant, and at times inaccessible, parts of the king- 
dom were also growing restless. When the waters 
were low, no ordinary craft of any tonnage could as- 
cend the streams, so plentiful were the sand-bars. 
Neither the allegiance nor the taxes of the inhabit- 
ants of whole districts in that part of Siam were to 
be depended on. 

The king, weary of these annoyances, decided to 
make the move he had so long contemplated. He 
therefore arranged matters by choosing others, whom 
Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua should instruct during kix 
months, and in another six months make himself . ‘act 
quainted with the duties of a viceroy. The king and 
his counsellors desired that that year should be one of 
probation, in which they could further judge of the 
fitness of Phya~Rama-M1-Dua for the important posi- 
‘tion, and that they might have time to inform the 
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people and agents throughout those provinces officially 
of the coming of the new ruler, 

During this period, and long before it had clapsed, 
Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua, who had always been a griat 
favorite with the people, rcse in the estimation of 
all, Hig popularity in Ayuthia was phenomenal ; 
whenever he strolled out of the Ministry of. Finance 
or the palace enclosure he was informally atlended by 
a host of people from the whole country round, 

When at last everything was ready for him to start 
on his expedition, Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua, the observed 
of men in every position, went away sincorcly loved 
and really regretted. When on that morning he set 
foot on a commodious sampan, the best vessel then 
known on these waters, the air resounded, and the 
walls of the fortaess re-echoed the acclamations of tho 
admirmg crowd. As he moved slowly up the stioam, 
one could hear again and again their parting saluta- 
tions, “ Zyiow di —TZgiow di,—Tyiow da,” until that 
“Continue well” died upon the breeze fiom, the sea, 

The royal instructions involved his making quite a 
circuitous journey. After some days on the Meinam, 
the viceroy went ashore at Muang Prome, and tarried 
there a while with the government agent, by whom ho 
was comfortably entertained. When he landed the 
‘people already awaited him. Torses were al that time 
a luxury seldom met with in Siam. When theo rosi- 
dents saw him mount the spirited mule they had pro- 
vided for him, they were convinced that he was fitted 
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to command from the manner in which he controlled 
the vicious animal; they said to one another, he means 
to be obeyed, such a ruler will not forget the necessities 
of his people! 

Some days here gave him an insight into the condi- 
tion of the arable land, the prices obtained’ for crops, 
the prospects of trade, and the general characteristics 
of the country. At that time the question of educa- 
tion did not receive much consideration. The youths 
at an early age repaired to the temples, made them- 
selyes acquainted with the sacred books, and a small 
proportion of them learned to read, write, and cipher. 
Everything that he thought of importance he consci- 
entiously investigated. When Phya-Reama-Ma-Dua 
felt that he and the people were mutually acquainted, 
he announced his intention of leaving them. His 
servants, in the mean time, had occupied themselves 
with the outfit of his caravan for the overland jour- 
ney. They had succeeded in securing two good horses 
and several mules for the transportation of the pro- 
visions and camp equipage. 

On the morning of his departure from Muang 
Prome, when the viceroy was again in saddle, eatlysin, 
the day fifty young girls with bamboo rods and cypress: 
blossoms waved their adieus, and cried, “ Buddha, give’ 
thee speed,” which ceased only when the undulating: 
and tortuous way lost him to view. 3 

Thus our viceroy proceeded to the north. At his 
encampment at Muang Chainat it was found to be 
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impossible either to eat or to sleep until his servants 
secured a quantity of resinous brariches, with which 
they created a barrier of fire. 

At Muang Nakon-sawan, a ledge of rocks wilh » 
fine lookout on the valley below, and a cool breeze, 
rendered their stay more agreeable. Both at Muang 
Ban Pao and Ban Kampang their camping ground 
was dryer and cooler, but they wore annoyed by the 
growling of hungry leopards attracted by the smell of 
the horses, so that Chondor, Kelé, and Wando-Ua had 
very little rest, as, by turns, they had to watch the 
horses all night. 

At Ban Tokemai the viceroy found much more 
comfort and civilization; in fact, he discovered the 
areca palm industry to be so considerable that he 
passed a second night there. So that he noted some 
important statistics. 

On the twelfth day he arrived in Raheng on his way 
to the northern provinces and his prospective seut of 
government at Petchdboune. At Raheny, business and 
inclination detained him during an entire month. ITore 
he found many industries of varied im, orlance, all of 
which were carefully noted. The third day, at a recep~ 
tion in the garden of the governor’s house, Phya-Rama- 
Ma-Dua met Grie Phya Lan, the Dowager Queon of 
the Kareens, and her daughter, the Princess Chio Lo, 
whose society he had so much enjoyed more than a year 
ago at Ayuthia, He now again joined them in paritcs 
of pleasure in the beautiful country a.ound Raheng. 
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In other years Grie Phya Lan had been pleased with 
Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua’s courteous manners and brilliant’ 
powers of conyeisation, Now, as she saw him an 
envoy and iuler, she was charmed with his military 
mien and bearing. Chie Lo seemed entranced when- 
ever he spoke with her. IIe saw her as frequently as 
his state dities wairanted; his country was always 
first in his thoughts. 

As was the custom in Burmah in those days, two or 
three times a week, of evenings, wealthy men of the 
town gave poeys in hono of the viceroy. Phya- 
Rama-Ma-Dua and Chie Lo were always there, At 
first they saw the strange antics of the poey actors and 
the posers; they langhed heartily and enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly, They sat under a light peculiar to 
that country, the entertaining committee having pre- 
pared lanterns by hollowing out large specimens of 
papaya fruit and illuminating them with vegetable oil ; 
yet as the evening advanced they were unconscious of 
the world around them; the charm of the moment was 
not in that divertiseoment; they became in a measure 
blind to the antics of those droll people. As though 
dazed, they listlessly turned their eyes from time to 
time on the grimaces of the players; they were now 
too much absorbed in each other to heed the merri- 
ment. 5 
Strange coincidence: after twenty days of these di- 
yerting festivals, it entered into the hearts of Phyg- 
Rama-Ma-Dua and the Princess Chie Lo to seal their 
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bliss by amanging with each other and the dowagea 
to enter into matrimony. 

Naturally, in Siam, young men and women, suc- 
cumbing to the inveterate law of nature, become fond 
of one another. ‘This fondness often resulis in a desire 
to pass life together. In that couniry it is customary, 
at such a time, for ihe man enamoured of @ woman to 
employ some of his relatives or friends io negotiate 
with the parents, to intercede and arrange mattors for 
hina. . 

Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua was not.a man to be entirely 
restrained by conventionalities, IIe had ascertained 
that Chie Lo reciprocated his affection for her; he 
felt assured that it was mutual, Being a diplomat, 
he felt he was capable of negotiating this proposition 
of marriage with the mother, Grie Phya Lan. She, 
long since aware of Phya~Rama-Ma-Dua’s admiration 
of her daughter, was very happy to treat directly with 
the interested principal. 

The dowager was so dovoid of prejudice that she 
was not influenced by the superstition and ordinary 
usages of her country; she did not demand the horo- 
scope of Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua; he might have been 
born in the year of the lion; sho knew that Chie Lo 
was born in the year of the sheop; she saw that they 
were fitted for each other. She rendered her own 
verdict, and that favo.able to the union. The confer- 
ence was short, amicable, and satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. The gallant and wise Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua 
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assured the dowager that he had no idea of sepa- 
rating Chie Lo from her mother. On the contrary, 
he foresaw the wisdom of the dowager remaining with 
his prospective wife, as ha, through the peculiar duties 
of his position, would often be required to make fa- 
tiguing journeys throughout the provinces under his 
charge, ¢ 

The dowager, however, stipulated that he should 
accompany them on the long journey to Pulakai, on a 
visit to her brother, the Governor of the Kareens, and 
that there, in his mansion and in the presence of her 
friends and relations, the wedding should be cclebrated. 

As soon as the dowager had had a perfect under- 
standing with Phya~Rama-Ma-Dua, she dispatched a 
messenger to her brother, the Governor of the Kareens, 
at Putakai, to announce the engagement and approach- 
ing nuptials of Chie Lo, and with instructions to pre- 
pare for the ceremonies and festivities, 

As Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua had already announced his 
approaching departure, the people df the district had 
arranged a reception and evening entertainment under 
a wide-spreading banyan-tree, whose branches were 
gayly illuminated with many-colored lanterns. By a 

_mechanical arrangement, water was conducted into the 
trees beyond the space occupied by the guests, Con~ 
stantly dropping like spay from the branches.of the 
trees, it refreshed the sultry atmosphere, 

Among other amusing features were Geadanes 
dances by the voluptuous girls of the Siamese theatre,‘ 
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The viceroy and Chie Lo enjoyed every moment of 
that festive night; the dowager, Grie Phya Lan, stodd 
by looking at them, and said io herself, “Tam glad to 
see this;” and her uppermost thought was, we must 
reign. She was accustomed to reign, but this time 
Grie Phya Lan reckoned without her hos#. Ter pro- 
spective son-in-law, Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua, proved him- 
self every inch a nomadic king, When he was ready, 
he moved from one province to another and he could 
not always wait for the dowager to accompany and 
advise him. 

At the expiration of a month he was ready to quit 
Raheng; so, with his delightful enchantress, Chie Lo, 
and the dowager, he again took to hose, Through 
the ciréumstances just narrated his simplo riding patty 
now became more of a cazavan, and, with thice women 
added to it, entailed considerable additional incum- 
brance. 

On arriving at Raheng, he had entered that city 
with two horses and four mules; the mules for hig 
three servants, his baggage, etc. Now it was neccs- 
sary to add to these three horses, two for tho med 
one for their maid, and three mules for the travel- 
ling servants and luggage. 

They were all ready early in the morning, but there 
was the inevitable send-off. ‘The fact that their charm- 
ing friend, Chie Lo, was going away asa fianeée algo 
brought many women to increase the kindly human 


barricade that barred the avenue of departure, 
12 
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Finally, after a full hour’s ceremony, during which 
both men and women had doubled themselves almost 
into balls, like tumble-bugs, the caravan moved; turn- 
ing their unwilling backs on Raheng, followed by 
greetings and blessings, they proceeded by easy stages 
along the rhughest and wildest route the viceroy had 
yet journeyed. 

To reach Pha-ka-cha, their way lay through a 
forest, whose density produced a shade very agreeable. 
at: mid-day, but weird, damp, and deleterious at night. 
During this journey, on move than one occasion they 
were compelled to encamp in véry uninviting humidity 
and obscurity, where they were made cdnscious that 
they were unwelcome guests by the presence of noxious 
reptiles, pestiferous insects, wd vampires, 

During this long journey in the saddle, every atten- 
tion was paid to the special provision of shelter forthe 
ladies. Their sex and noble condition were respected, 
aiid Phya-Rama-Ma-Dun’s crders were that every other 
consideration should give way to their absolute comfort, 

. Before starting out, a set of cane and bamboo screens _ 
hind been prepared in sections, so that they could he: 
quickly fitted together each evening and form ¢ conte! 
modious cabin with three sleeping places. These sed» 1 
tions were easily carried en roude on the sides of tlie ; 
mules; fortunately, Phya-Rama~Ma-Dua had procured j di 
ait extra servant and pack-mule, with provisions, hofaite} : 
the left Raheng. For, with the exception of Liyhk 
‘Tapapolon, Matohim, Mysong, and Muythong} tf 
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were no other towns wheré ay nourishment could bo 
had, either for man or bedst, throughout the route. 

Neither Phya-Rama~Ma+Dua, Chie Lo, nor the 
dowager scemed concerned or fearful, but the three 
personal servants and the three horsomen evidently 
dreaded the approach of night. Tach oyening they 
installed a rough frame, covered with léaves, which 
afforded their master a cabin for the night. The 
moment they had arranged the ladies’ comfortable 
-sectional cabin, they would lay up, a few flat stones 
against the base of the nearest ayia, or iron-wood tree, 
They then hurriedly kindled a fire, spread out the 
plates and provisions, bowed Vefore a Buddha which 
they had attached to the irec, struck vigorously upon 
a small gong to call the god’s attention, and proceeded 
to burn, each evening, a portion of their stock of 
prayers, previously prepared by their priests on long 
strips of gilded and colored paper. 

At such times Chie Lo, woman-like, found one con- 
solation: that was in her mystic mirror ring. It was, 
as the name implies, a diminutive minor of polished 
metal set,into a gold ring. It really seemed to solace 
her, not only to get a peep at hor own beauty, but 
also to ascertain how he. features and complexion 
had supported the fatigues of the day, 7 

Always, on leaving an encampment in the forest in 
the morning, they hastily constructed an improvised 
shrine, with a ledge or sill of broad bamboo, on which 
they deposited rude votive offerings which they sup- 
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posed would protect them during the day. Al- 
though they felt themselves equal to the day’s work 
only when they had fortified themselves with the zre- 
ligious ceremony, they were brave and untiring when 
once they turned their backs on their good work. 

In these desolate bridle-paths they met daily nu- 
jme.ous caravans of cattle-dealers ; the fi eytlent deaths 
among those powerful beasis gave another evidence of 
the insalubrity of the climate, Fhom every herd 
some animals were killed at night by the wild beasts 
which infested the low country through which they 
were being driven. 

However, on several succeeding days their road led 
them up among the hills, where brighter, fairer vege- 
tation, purer air, and sweet water refreshed them and 
plepared them for thei: arsival at Putukai, iu the 
country of the Kareens. Twice after they reached 
this more healthy couniry they were joined in their 
encampment by caravans from Persia. 

Among the travellers on these occasions were several 
antiquaries en route for Ilong-Kong. Some of them 
had interesting gems and cylinders, the inscriptions on 
which were not sealed books to Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua. 

Around the camp-fires, of an evening, the viceroy 
and his funily examined these Peisiun antiquities with 
the interest of savants. Among them was a Pevsian 
cylinder with a representation of Bel Merodach, the 
god of war, in a position signifying that he was being 
adored; on the same cylinder was a carefully cut in- 
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scription or legend in Babylonian cunciform characters. 
Also a Gnostic gem, oval in form, cut on a chalcedony 
onyx, representing a man blindfolded and pinioned to 
a column on which the Mithraic winged Gryphon was 
rampant. On the reverse was a figure which, by reason 
of the inscription surrounding it, appeared to be a 
female; the words we1e Nieanih w—Sosartl a (“Catch 
husband—Keep husband”); probably a love-token. 
‘There were many cabalistic stones, 

One Assyrian gem, signifying the divine origin of 
kings, so accorded with the taste and temper of the 
dowager that she bargained for it and obtained it, 
From that moment that ring was always on the fore- 
finger of her left hand, and many a time when Phya- 
Rama-Ma-Dua was temporizing with his peoplo, she 
regarded that talisman and then gave the viceroy a 
look that implied, “Exert the power that is divinely 
yours.” At such moments she was stern, yet she was 
always a mother. 

The caiavan now reached a stretch of the jungle of 
Northwestern Siam, in the lowlands lying beneath the 
cliffs of she Burmese frontier. They were unwilling 
to“encamp on account of the cool dampness, but ib 
was necessary to wait until the nexi daylight. Evory~ 
thing was therefore arranged inside a barrier of wood 
fires. 

- Occasionally, in this part of the way, during two 
days of the route, the footing is too insecure for the 
small feet of horses or mules, whon laden, The proprie- 
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tois of elephants are always near at hand, The horses 
and mules, relieved of their burthens, are tethered to- 
gether in single file, and must be started from fifteen 
to thirty minutes in advance, as the elephants cannot 
endure the odor of cattle or the sound of their steps 
behind them,—a fact which the atithor has oxperi- 
enced to his inconvenience, 

There was nothing new to the viceroy or his com- 
panions in this mode of transportation ; they had been 
accustomed to it from childhood, The change, how- 
ever, was very agreeable, As they mounted and sat 
in howdahs (double baskets laid astride the elephants’ 
broad backs), there was a sense of security to the 
travellers as the ponderous, careful beasts slowly felt 
their way through wet places, removing the enténgled 
yines from overhead with thew powerful trunks or 
skilfully balancing themselyes as they accomplished 
steep ascents or narrow descents, 

‘When all were through safely, the elephanis, like 
children, began to give vent to their satisfaction by 
uttering a series of shrill cried; they pulled ot their 
masters’ arms with their trunks, and sniffed and 
snorted at the odor of the water of the lake, which’ 
there intervened between the jungle-and the route 
beyond, which ascended to the higher lands on the 
frontier, . 

This lake is really a great pool in the Salweon River. 
The attendants of the elephants understood their 
wishes, and led them in to bathe, When the horses 
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and mules arrived, Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua and his party 
were transferred to a large flat-boat and slowly paddled 
to the other side. There, near the landing, at a village 
of some importance, they procured a repast of broiled 
fish and fruit. The animals and all were now refreshed, 
and, after a mile on the river bank, they commenced 
the ascent. ; 

Five hours later they were compelled to encamp for 
the night on a broad ledge of rocks on the side of the 
precipitous mountain 

The next day, at about eleven a. f., the little party, 
after toiling by a circuitous route, arrived on the 
highest plateau and accomplished ‘the last ascent be- 
tween them and Putakai. In fact, that city was now 
in view below them. 

They were ugreewbly surprined tu find w purty of 
men reposing on a little hill to the south of the high- 
way. As soon as the dowager came in sight, the men 
quickly rose and, ben Jing low, saluted tho entire party 
according to the national custom, repeating thoir Ori- 
ental prostrations a numbor of times. The governor, 
the dowager’s brother, had sont twenty of these stal- 
wart men with three bamboo dandies, a species of 
palanquin which is loosely swung on two long poles 
(the poorer quulity las uuly one pole); they axe car- 
ried on the shoulders of as many men as the occupant 
ean afford to pay for. In this case, six men were pro- 
vided for each dandy, two in front, two behind, and 
two jwelays for each, with still two more, so that the 
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men might be replaced as, one after another, they 
needed rest. % 

To give some idea of the manner of distributing the 
labor, it may be well to explain: on starting out, the 
two in front bear the poles on their left shoulders, 
close up to the neck, while the two in the rear of each 
dandy bear ‘the load on their right shoulders in the 
same way, These positions are changed about every 
fifteen minutes or five or six times an hour. 

After an improyised Ufin (lunch), the trappings 
atid belongings of all Lemg rearranged, the party 
started off 10 accomplish the easier remaining part of 
the route to Putakai. 

When they went into the town, the dowager and the 
princess, respecting the custom of the country; rode 
immediately to their private cottage, from which they 
had been absent about three months. It was situated 
about one hundred rods beyond the governor's house, 

Iler brother meanwhile conducted the viceroy to the 
gubernatorial mansion, where ‘a well-appointed, cool 
apartment had been reserved for him. 

After the manner of the country, the vicergy’s ser- 
vants unrolled his bedding and arranged it on the floor 
for the night. The governor had received all the 
party with Ouiental courtesy. Rest was the first ne 
cessity of the servants as well ag their master. , He 
provided them with comfortable mattresses of the 
‘silk-cotton-tree, and throughout their stay with him 

seared for them hogpitably. . 
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* Phya"Rema-Ma-Dua remained quittly at home sey- 
eral, days, during which time he gave his hoises well- 
earned repose. 

. “Tatimediately on receiving Grie Phya Lan’s message 
from Raheng, the governor decided that as soon as 
possible ‘after the viceroy’s arrival he would inform him 
in regard to his experience with the agontAj-Ni-Van 
Therefore, after learning Phya~Rama-Ma~-Dua’s plans, 
he took an early opportunity to speak to the viceroy 
about that adventurer, whose unenyiable fame not only 
had reached him, but whom he had personally known, 

" Now, viceroy,” the governo: suid to him one day, 
‘I want you to beware of a man named Aj-Ni-Van, 
vecently a temporary viceregal agent in the northwest 
of Sim. Ile tried to convey the contents of my 
reasure to his own, and that is what he has been 
loing for several years in Siam, instead of sending the 
‘evonues of the provinces under his care Lo the vicoroy 
it Petchaboune. I know him also as a troufblesome 
uitoy for the hand of my niece, which may interest 
rou fully as much ag his national financial relations.” 

Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua assured the goverpor that ho 
ully understood Aj-Ni-Van, and related to him his 
xperience with that advenimer. 

After thorough repgse, the viceroy accompanied the 
oveynor on several long expeditions throughout his 
rovinces, One day to Hpazaung and Leiktho, other 
ays to Sawlon and Banong, or to the southeast at 
Sowgale. 


: 
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The principal industry of this section was the 
manufacture of deities and the supplying of deco- 
rations for the temples. Many of the villages had 
such workshops, especially those of Banong and Yua- 
thit, where many artists were employed modelling 
gods or deities. On one of these rides the governor 
encountered*at Banong a company of swaggling jesters, 
contortionists, and poey actors, They were en route 
for Putakai, where he promised to employ them. In- 
deed, the goveingr ransacked the country, seeking 
every entertainment possible for the approaching mar- 
riage; the paramount subject in all his thoughts at 
this time was the success of that marriage. 

Marriage is neither a sacrament nor a ceremony of 
the Buddhist religion, especially among the Kfreens. 
Every boy, as a novitiate in the service of the temple, 
is taught the importance of celibacy in a holy life, It 
is those only who, finding that doctrine repugnant, 
break the bonds and return to the world that are left 
to pursue the indispensable occupations of mercantile 
life, and but few of them marry. Still, the Hpoon- 
jyees * recognize the importance of the institytion, and 
the people are glad to recerve a blessing from .the 
temple officials, whom they revere. 

The viceroy, the governor, and the dowager now 
assembled and had an understanding about the finan: 
dial settlement, This wag all satisfactorily arranged, 
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As the priests 10 called in the land of the Kareers. a 
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Then Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua and the Princess Chic Lo 
stood before them and plighted their troth, the gov- 
ernor haying invited the chief Hpoonjyee to attend as 
a witness. 

The viceroy being a stranger among the Kareens, 
the arrangement for the wedding devolved on the 
governor. The governor's relations and the attachés | 
of hig little cours were to be the guests 10 assist in 
the ceremonies, 

Phya-Rama-Ma-BDua, before he started on his rides 
in the country, went daily in the early morning to 
pray in the Buddhist temple, and always had long 
interviews with the chief IIpoonjyee. 

After three weeks all the preliminaries were ar- 
ranged? and the twentieth of the month Méae Thom 
(January) was decided on for the wedding to tako 
place. In that country, in January, every day was 
fair, so they were sure of haying propitious weather. 

The governor’s grounds were exceptionalty well 
situated ; the entrance to the buildings faced the east, 
looking through a garden to the public street. The 
other fygqde, facing the west, was the most pretentious, 
Its broad and commodious veranda, constructed of 
bamboo and vine-wood, looked out upon the real 
Beauties and comforts of the estate. Just beyond a 
‘green lawn, surrounded by different varieties of alocs 
ard myrtles, nature had provided a cool, shady retreat 
in a forest extending from the banks of the river 
Salween a half-mile to the east, and covering throe 
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miles north and south. At its outskirts, on the gov- 
ernor’s property, were grand old trees, whose gnarled 
branches reached out more than half the twenty feet 
which separated their trunks. Rattans of long growth 
had so entwined their fibrous forms about the upper 
branches of the irees and the agila, or cagle-woad, that 
they completed a canopy almost impervious to every 
vay of sunlight. The fragrant eagle-wood is precious ; 
it is burnt as incense, and 1s profitably exported. 

Just back of the lawn, on theeedge of the forest, 
about forty feet apart, stood two large water-wheels, 
constructed of light wood and teak, whose endless 
chains of bamboo buckets continually emptied their 
precious contents into two stone troughs, through 
which the water flowed, cooling the sultry atmésphere 
and passing on to a point near to the house, where, 
through numerous conduits, it was distributed through- 
out the garden, refreshing and sustaining many plants 
and vépetables, This water was brought through 
Jarge bamboo pipes to a descending grade from the 
river Salween, the pipes suspended by withes of rattan. 
to the bianches of the trces throughout thg descent. 
The earth at the back of the garden, under massive 
trees and between the water-wheels, was freshly coveréd 
with the cmnamon-coloied fibres of resinous tees 
growing among the rocks on the north, . 

As the chief feature in a Kareen wedding is, the, 
musi¢é and the entetainment by lamp and torchlight,: 
on that dav the enests did not assemble until five ®.it.. 
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During an hour before that time they were arriving 
from every direction; those of the governor’s imme- 
diate family and his official staff were received on the 
capacious veranda. The dowager and the princess 
were early there, also the high ILpoonjyec and thiee 
others; the governor and the viceroy were busy 10~ 
eciving, The other guests, through . costr.esy and 
the custom of the country, came beaming in their 
hands offerings of branches of little speckled plan- 
tains, papayas, mangoes, custard-apples, and many 
other fruits. ‘These were considered offerings, but 
nothing perishable or to be eaten, or that, when con- 
sumed, could leaye no reminder, was esteemed as 
a wedding souvenir. This was Oricntal, practical 
wisdom: Ordinary gifts, among most of the people, 
consisted of utensils useful in the prospective house 
hold. In the case of the Princess Chie Lo, who was 
going far away, such things were not available, Gifts 
which the bride could, in after-yems, employ oo dec- 
orate herself, and on which she could look as me- 
mentos of the friends and donors, were carried in 
on trays, each guest presenting her own. 

This attended to, they arranged themselves in little 
soteries on the ground, the women by themselves and 
-he men on the opposite side. 

‘When the music commencel, the governor and all 
she honored. guests descended from the veranda; their 
ervants quickly spréad on the ground under the trees 
‘ool rush and ratian mats. The family and their 
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escort observed the same 1ule as the people in placing 
themselves. ' 

, During this ceremony Phya-Rama-Ma:Dua and 
Chie Lo were separated according to Kaeeh rule. 
Then, in the presence of all assembled, the two ve 
cipals in this important event stood up and rétlowed 
their pligfited troth. Their relations and immediage 
friends pressed their hands in congratulation and the 
chief Hpoonjyee gaye them his blessing. All thig 
while the guests had quit their places that they miglit 
sivail themselves of the best points of observation ; thig 
actually completed the mariage ceremony, but not th 
entertamment. When all were comfortably settled, 
the musicians piped their best and picked from thei 
stringed instruments their shrillest tones ; nor “W 8 
their efforts lost: the governor responded with appres 
clative applause. 

A Shan showman now came on the scene with 
large cane cage, from which his arms and ihe’, 
were soon covered with timed young parnota, ‘ih 10) 
he distributed principally among the ladies, afte 
forming very skilfwlly with them, instructing 4 ai 
how to feed and care for the birds, $ a 

_ While all were interested in these beautifulyyt 
rots, other employees arranged a place on theigtort 
to serve as a stage; it was placed in the centre b 
the Jawn and the gnarled trees. ‘The scerig if 
pared for the company of jester’, norobatson 
aptdis which had been some days previously éniuaedual 
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Banong. At one side, a little to the front, stakes were 
driven into the ground in a circle seven fect in diam~ 

“eter and three feet in height; this was partly covered 
in with painted canvas; on a cushion im the centie sat 
one of the troupe, cross-legged. As soon as the players 
stepped forward, the man in the canvas pen began to 
strike out vigorously with both arms, beatingein every 
direction on flat bells, shallow drums, and héllow bam- 

™boo tubes, which were hung up around him. ‘Quite a 
variety show was now presented, three of the men 
impersonating women, the intonations of all then 
voices being in the scope of felines on a wall. The 
actors played with enthusiasm; they seemed to enjoy 
it as much as the wedding party did. 

"At ten o’clock all took a little rest; however, there 
_was really very little intermission, for soon moving 
‘lights could be seen approaching, and the beating of 

tom-toms announced big beasts to be coming, Soon a 
great throng from the temple drew near, brighé flam- 
beaug in hand, guiding two elephants, which entered 
through the great double gate at the south; they were 
hound together, and bore on a platform saddle a largo 
sitting Buddha, twenty feet high, made by expert work- 
men in token of affection for the Princess Chie Lo. 
Ti was modelled of coarse paper saturated with glue, and 
gilded, Elephants do not often hurry without being 
sdriven, so they moved very slowly; when they came 
‘to one of the water-wgys in the garden, they felt their 
Way over it suspiciously, After that they were soon 
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Jed to the base of the veranda steps, where the Buddha 
was set up. The benevolent countenance of the tin- 
selled deity looked down on the newly wedded as*’ 
though blessing them. The whole assembly involun- 
taxily bowed low their heads to the east and to the 
Buddha, while the IIpoonjyees chanted lines from their 
inseparable companions,—their sacred books. - 

With feasting that knew no inebriating beverage, 
with music lacking melody, with magic surpassing™ 
nature, with glances ecnquering maidens’ hearts, the 
night grew old. Soon after midnight Phya-~Rama-Ma- 
Dua and the princess retired to the cottage, the 
dowager taking the apartment vacated by the viceroy. 

Before the dawn of day the merriment of the 
players and the force of the musicians susided. With 
the light of the rising sun the gilded Buddha seemed 
less adorable; that mattered not, for they who had 
bowed to him by night were gone; that assemblage 
had gene to dieam of calibacy, or of conjugal bliss, or 
of the vicissitudes of life; to them that effigy would 
always remain in their recollection as the beautiful, 
beneficent Buddha. 

By the following morning Phya-Rama-Mé-Dua and 
Chie-~-Lo-Ma-Dua were thoroughly refreshed. At 
eleven, fortunately, they were ready and sitting under 
the banyan-tree, some of whose bianches touched the 
veranda. ° 

Certain customs had to be obgerved and’ respected. 
There came the multitude again, in groups of twenty 
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and thirty together, the people of the governor’s town, 
with fair flowers and sincere congratulations. All were 
courteously received. The servanis of the princess 
had prepared the repast,—potted speed eggs, luscious 
pickles, cooling fruits, and, for women as woll as men, 
large green cigars. This repast over, they paraded 
through the town, and, after a lantern Sete’ ab night, 
ly all prouounced it done, and cheerfully returned 
to their labor. 

With the pleasureg of the preceding night the gov- 
ernor’s celebration of his niece’s’ wedding ended, 
though the people went away to prepare, by repose, for 
the greater fétes which they knew would be a sequence 
of such an important event, Besides, many of them 
were tor take part in the subseyuent manifestations of 
rejoicing, The entire population had taken pait in 
the functivus, all uevded sest. With mutual consent 
or inclination it was resolved thal the world might 
revolve without their aid. There were no,public 
bakers, no butchers, no milkmen." ‘ 

To the few whom necessity called to go abroad 
during that twenty-four hours of oblivion it seemed 
that all nature slept and that they were the monarchs. 

Phya~Rama-Ma~Dua, as in all things, had now the 
noble desire to repay some of the attentions shown him 
by the governor, the duwagez, and the people. Ifo 





* They were all Buddhists, and therefore did not nood bicad, 


meat, or milk, 
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had therefore prepared an entertainment consisting 
of contests of strength, speed, equilibrium, and national 
sports. Soon after his arrival at Putakai he had. 
made arrangements with agents, who had gent emis- 
saries out in eyery direction to bring in elephants with 
their keepers. They procured one hundred and seven. 

As announced, the entertainment began at five a.m. 
on the third day after the marriage. The arena was, 
prepared facing the forest, a little to the south of the 
wedding-ground, It was expressly made one hundred 
metres in diameter and three hundred and fifty metres 
in circumference, so that the people could constantly 
observe the sports. They led off with trot of twenty-~ 
five elephants; they we1e four or five rows deep, and 
ran twice only around the course, merély to apen the 
performances of the day At a point three hundred 
feat beyond the cowse a painted wooden target, 
padded with straw, was set up, with a centre of two 
feet in, diameter, and five bands, each of two feet in 
breadth, ‘Forty chosen archers stood forth, close to 
the audience, and discharged their numbered arrows 
in a volley. Tho stewards then registered the shots 
and gent the .esult to the family stand; this was re- 
peated five times. 

At eight a.m. breakfast was served on trays, to all 
who were 1eady for il, and from that time on, all day, 
food, fruits, sweetmeats, fresh palm-juice,* and “whiter 
were to be had on demand. . bd 





* When not fresh, it is intoxicating. 
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During all these performances a band of musicians, 
fifty in number, played such strains as the people wore 
accustomed to, Among the instruments used were ten 
ra-nals, long, thin wooden boxes, over which wooden 
tongues rested on a solid horizontal pivot; on being 
beaten, they gave sonorous and melodious notes; ton 
hhong-bongs, a larger and more noisy instrument, in 
the centre of which the performer sits and ‘plays with 
two beaters; fen na-kes, round, ttin boxes covered 
with the skins of large serpents, which reverberated 
the sound from the wire cords above them ; ten ha-japes, 
a sort of guitar; and ten rumdnes, ov drums, 

At noon, and until two p.m., all reposed. 

A grand kite contest now ensued there were about 
sixty of them. The best and winning players were 
those who first succeeded in raising their kites to a 
great height and then ptunged them onto the strings 
of those below, which they ontangled and made pris- 
oners. * 

Now the stewards presented a spirited race of fifly 
elephants, all with riders, It was exciting when a 
lively fellow would rush up from behind, overtake the 
leaders, dnd slip through to the front with a wild 
break, The getting these cumbrous animals into line 
was a troublesome manceuvre; they sometimes had to 
start them a number of times. Although not going 
speedily all the time, it was very amusing to witness the 
spasmodic efforts of*some of the beasts 1o leave their 
lag-behind positions and go suddenly to the front, 
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These were followed by a series of wrestling matches, 
Powerful professionals of great muscular development, 
from Central Burmah, were the contestants. A number 
of them were so evenly matched that it was some time 
before any of them were thrown. The young women 
were interested; for, although they dared not choose 
their own husbands, many a woman saw her beau-ideat 
in the form of one of these gladiators. 

Now twenty young men entered the :unway. Hach 
was given a bowl, made out of a gourd, filled with 
water to within ai inch of the top, which ho was re- 
quived to carry on the palm of one hand. At a given 
signal all stated; he who came in first at the goal, 
having made the turn without spilling a drop, was 
declared the winner. All along the route watchers 
were stationed to see that no water was spilled. 

Again elephants were introduced, this time in the 
central arena; their keepers then exasperated the 
beasts yutil they fought one another viciously in an 
all-around fight. The keepers who saé upon them and 
goaded them all the while seemed to take more interest 
in the result than did the elephants; they were a class 
of men trained from boyhood to enjoy peril. * 

And now a strange performance was introduced. 
Forty young men were arranged in four lines on the 
course, those having thc longest legs bemg placed in 
the hinder row. To each was given a long torch, 
supplied with resinous and fatty imgredients, A hun- 
dred paces heyond the starting-point were many piles 
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of embers of samay-wood, which, the reader will re- 
member, has the quality of burning until every atom 

* ig consumed. Immediately on arriving at these heaps 
of fire, each man fell on his knees and hastened to blow 
up a flame with which to light his torch As soon as 
that was accomplished, and not before, the man could 
continue his comse, It required a gicat deal of man- 

“agement: if the man ran too rapidly, out would go 
the flame and he would have to return to the embers, 
without he was too’ far away and there remained no 
hope. Often he who went the most modezately came 
in at the goal first with the blazing brand, 

The elephants in the scencs that day were not highly 
educated, so that all their antics were natural; they 
were raced at intervals throughout the day, and the 
various performers jeappeared until by evening all 
were either exhausted or satiated. 

A. great beating of bhong-bongs then announced the 
close, after which all present filed respectfully before 
the viceroy and the princess, whose féle il was, and 
then betook themselves anew to the ordinay oceupa- 
tions of life. 

Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua and Chie-Lo-Ma-Dua were 
now married; the festive ceremonies were concluded, 
but they had not\yet commenced their wedded life. 
The object of their journey to Putakai was accom- 
plished. The bride occupied herself with packing 
what properties could possibly be carried on five extra 
pack-mules. After four days of ceremonial visite and 
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final arrangements, carly on the morning of the thirty- 
first day after their arrival, at six s.m., Plryya~Rama-Ma- 
Dua, his family and train, rode out of Putakai amidst 
the earnest salutations and adieus of the multitude. 
Their journey was ‘very much of the same character as 
in coming northwest, only that for some days the roulg 
desucuded, which, althougl: more rapidly accomplished, 
was more fatiguing for man and beast, ‘The first night 
they stopped at Muang Chey; the second in a rest- 
house at Wat Nirva. They encasfiped at Muang Pon 
to the east, and south and east of that at Ban Pe, 
. Muang Tern, Muang Sakotai, Ban Kien, and thon 
southeast to Klong Twin, at the confluence of the 
Nam-Pat and Mei-nam-Yome Rivers. . 

The envious and beautiful animals they met at times 
on this journey guvé them \eyy little inquietude. 
There were gazelles, poreupines, and voebucks, also 
occasional wild animals, which might have proved 
troublesome at night but for the protecting fires built 
by the servants. Chendor, Kelé, and Wando-Ua, 
in turns, kept watch at night. Occasionally, in the 
daytime, the trailing party would see a rhinoceros; 
it is an animal that will not attack man unless mo- 
lested. 

From Kong Twin the route lay to the northeast, 
through valleys windmg through the mountains on 
thé west of the Nam Sak River., The last oncamp- 
ment was at Ban Kote. ; 

On the seventeenth day after quitting Putakai, Phya- 
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Rama-Ma-Dua and his family rode into Petchabounc 
and established themselves in the mansion that had 
been prepared for them. 

Petchaboune was beautifully situated on the river 

Nam Sak, at its confluence with the Klong Nong Kow. 
The Nam Sak, at certain seasons of the year, became 
an impetuous torrent, conveying boats, when skilfully 
handled, rapidly to the Meinam. The return journey, 
even in the wet season, was very difficult on this swift 
water. The shoreseof the river at Petchaboune were 
shaded with many trees; among others the graceful 
tamarinds, whose arched branches .added beauty to the 
avenues, 

Once they were thoroughly-installed in Petchaboune, 
the vigeroy and the princess attracted an agreeable 
circle of society avound them, Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua 
was very hospitable, and entertained beautifully. 
Many of his dinners were supplied with game shot 
by his own hands, for he was still fond of thé chase. 
He hunted whenever his state duties permitted; the 
forests and even the tilled lands, where he had full 
rights, were rich with game, and his fine vision and 
correct aim brought down a fair supply. 

For transportation of many thmgs, and for prome- 
nades, the viceroy progured three clephants, two adapted, 
to the service required of them by a private household, 
and a young one, forty-five inches in height, which 
soon became the especial pet of the princess. The 
servants of the viceroy looked after the beasts, and 
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could have supplied them with all necessary food; but 
the people, grateful for lenient and just government, 
sought every means of expressing their apprecia- 
tion. Women and children would call daily at the 
manor and deposit their offerings of tufts of now grass 
and bunches of wild, succulent plants, which they knew, 
would be ‘tothsome for the elephants, Such mani- 
festations of respect and regard from the people were 
very gratifying, especially to Chie Lo. 

Among other parties of pleaswse were visits to the 
gold-mines at Koy-Kaholay ; to see the yellow nuggets 
brought to the surface was always interesting. It was 
a wild route, and only accessible by elephants. On 
such occasions they took Toto, the baby elephant, along. 
His only burthen was to carry the wraps and fhe re- 
freshments. . 

In his frequent evening entertainments at Petcha- 
boune the viceroy profited by the sweet sentimental 
songs of the young women of Laos, Their voices and 
their long bamboo instruments produced music both 
sympathetic and harmonious. They danced, waving 
wands or garlands of flowers, and posed, almost with- 
out effort, in a series of graceful attiludes. 

_ The most remarkable feature was tho motion of their 

supple arms, now and again protruding the elbow of 
the right a1m in a most bewitching way, as though 
intending to charge on the audience with the arm in 
that position, 

The customs of the country were always respected 
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and observed; many of the entertainments at night 
partook of the fairy-like nature of the /étes of Aladdin. 

Now that the Princess Chie Lo was thoroughly 
rested from the fatigues of the overland journey, she 
appeared at her ease, displaying her graces; she be- 
came more beantiful every day. So she appemed in 
everybody’s opinion, and especially in hey “husband’s 

‘eyes. She received the admiration, not only of ther 
immediate circle, but of all the people, who saw her 
frequently in heredaily promenades. She lad the 
wonderful faculty of treating all courteously, and 
commanding their respect by her natural and per- 
fect dignity. 

, Fhrough his appointment, Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua was 
to govern these northern provinces of Siam and certain 
thstricts on the frontier of Laos, which he was expected 
to hold in subjection to the Siames sovereign, and to 
whom they were to be requized to pay tribute, In 
those days, in Eastern nations, the peoples on the 
frontiers inte:married, and frequently entire districts 
rendered theiz allegiance to the more powerful neighbor. 
In this yay the influence of the Siamese government 
became extended in Laos, as it did in several other 
frontier provinces. 

‘There was nothing remarkable in the imposition of” 
tribute on the frontier provinces really outside of 
Siam, for at that epoch certain Malays, Peguans, peo~ 
ple of Triganu and Calantans, also of Perak and 
Quedah, all intermarried with the Siamese, were com- 
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pelled to pay tribute to the representatives of the king 
of Siam. 

The viceroy, throughout the journey, had on every 
side inspected the plantations, the condition of the 
people, and their average ability to aid in the support 
of the government, Ile discovered that it would he 
almost impossible for some agriculturists to pay their 
tithes in money. He therefore created a new system. 
‘He established dépdts at every market town, Iivery 
man within reach of these stations was required to 
- deposit his proportion of rice, beans, plantains, dye- 
stuffs, areca-nuts, or whatever his harvest might be. 
Tobacco was largely grown, and was the Most profitable 
commodity with which the people traded at Pakprain 
and Ayuthia, These deposits often accumulatdd, and 
had to be disposed of at public sale to the highest 
kidder. This system proved advantageous to all; it 
paid the imposts and it readily provided a stock of 
grain of material to dealers who, had isnot been for 
this convenience, would have had to go to a dis(ince in 
search of it, Although the storage and commissions 
on sales amounted to something, there was, a large 
profit account. Much of it would otherwise never 
have been collected. There was also a direct advan- 
“tage to the people who idcpended on the bazaars for 
their daily supplies. . 

When an opportunity had been given to the people 
to judge of the administration of “their provinces by 
Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua, they soon felt that they know 
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him. They met one another on the banks of the Nam 
Sak, where of afternoons they walked and rested m 
the-shade of the tamarinds ‘There they Irecly dis- 
cussed his merits; happily, the majority spoke of him 
with admiration ; some thought he looked like a king. 
“We will stand by him,” said the multitude, 

The viceroy ruled these provinces well, and re- 
‘mitted the balance of revenues to the government 
at Ayuthia. His first thought and care was always 
for the people. They appreciated it so sincerely that 
their relations with him were as childien to a parent. 
They often said, “ Come what will, we will remain de- 
voted to our viceroy.” 

_ Being himself a Buddhist, he readily complicd with 
aff requests throughout his jnovinces to aid the temples 
by supplying them ,with effigies in wood and stucco, 
which he obtained from the manufacturers in tho vil- 
lages of Banong and Yuathit, in the land of the 
Kareens, IIe even contributed quantities @f gold- 
leaf with which to restore many of ihe sercens and 
altars in the temple at Petchaboune. Such liberality 
also endapred him to his subjects. 

He was firm with his chancellors, so that they, in 
their turn, held strictly to account all the officers of 
the subordinate departments of finance. All went 
well for several years, yet the result of his g2cat regard 
“ox the people was a constant rugmentation of expenses. 

Te gradually became convinced that the tributes were 
nadequate to support the necessary expenses of the 
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provincial government, satisfy the demands of the 
loyal people, and yet continue io make handsome re- 
turns to, Ayuthia, as he would have liked to have ' 
done, In his sound judgment he saw that present 
concessions to the people would place them in a 
financial position which in a few years would enable 
them to begr far grester imposts, and that in that way 
the government at Ayuthia would be largely benefited.* 
The viceroy had wisely and justly estimated the produc- 
tions and the value of the products in every province ; 
his decisions were valuable and correct. 

When Phya-~Rama-Ma-Dua commenced his reign at 
Petchaboune he made a thorough investigation of the 
entire management of the affairs of the govarninent 
officers, 

Among other matters which did not seem proper, 
was an arrangement which had been made some five 
years before by Rai-Gra-Ino, a former governor of a 
frontier*province, who was afterwards deposed, Rai- 
Gre-Ino had given to Aj-Ni-Van a roving commission. 
which was no sinecuze; he had been instructed to visit 
every village of the department to ascertain for the 
home office the amount of taxable harvests, but with 
no further power. 

Phya Rama Ma-Dua suspected that Aj-Ni Van had 
been in the habit of exc2eding his authority, and upon 
information received fiom towns in, every clirection, he 
ascertained that Aj-Ni-Van had in miny villages and 
towns compromised here and there with certain fam- 
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ilies, and had given them xcecipts for their imposis, 
which he had never reported to his superior officer. 
, Aj-Ni-Van had been recalled and discharged by that 
governor, he fearmg that Aj might with his .oving 
commission continue to collect revenucs. Ruai-Gre- 
Ino therefore sent him, accompanied by a guard, to 
Ayuthia, But there Aj-Ni-Van was set ‘free, and 
Rai-Gre-Ino gave himself no more concern"about him. 

Aj-Ni-Van forgot nothing. He always remembered 
Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua’s early success in the society of 
the court, He determined within himself that, should 
life be spared, he would yet be 1evenged on that rival 
who was destimed eventually to more than supplant 
him. It cost him several years of maneuviing until 

«her obtained the ear of the king, Gradually he tra- 
duced Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua to his royal majesty, till 
at last the Ayuthiat authorities believed themselves 
aggrieved, particularly as they noticed that the vov- 
enues had recently fallon off. They first soyt emis- 
saries to demand an explanation, after which thoy 
suggested that the viceroy should impose heavier taxes 
and make better remittances to the royal treasury. 

His pdsition with his people was perfectly satisfac- 
tory ; his family relations were harmonious and happy. 
The princess reciprocated her husband’s admiration 
and love, but her affection could not change his ideas of 
government nor restrain his great forbearance with tho 
people. Withal heehad a natural nobleness of char- 
acter; he ruled his subjects rigorously ; his considera~ 
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tion of their wants and their rights resembled more 
the sentiments of a philanthropist than those of a 
ruler, Their admization for him amounted to venera- 
tion, THe gave the people almost everything they 
reasonably demanded, sup orted his own establishment, 
improved the watcr- and highways, and remitted the 
balance to the powers at Ayuthia, telling them thet 
the course he was pursuing was the best for the present, 
and assuring them that his administration would pro- 
duce better results in the future, is people clamored 
again and again for public beneffictions : bridle-paths 
and other municipal improvements, fireor courses 
through the shallow streams, ete, Ie eauld do no move 
for them nor for the siate; this was the climax. 

Aj-Ni-Van was nearing the consummation, of his 
plans; the king sent men-at-arms, royal emissaries, to 
Petchaboune to inform themsedyes whether Phya- 
Rama-Ma-Dua was really pursuing the best couse 
and pigducing the greaisst possible results for the 
voyal treasury. The viceroy received them courteously 
and aided them in making a thorough investigation of 
the affairs under his control. In a week’s time they 
had satisfied themselves, and prepared for theit journey 
back to Ayuthia, 

All felt a great relief when these inspectors had 
turned their backs, for the relations between tho vice- 
roy and the people of his realm were mutually’ ami- 
cable, IIe had only to go amongethem at such times 
to convince himself of their loyalty and to be assured 
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that when the crisis arose they would be one with 
him. 

Fis administration was really for the eventual wel- 
fare of the government at Ayuthia. The court wns 
influenced and prejudiced by the jealousies of those in 
power, seeking advancement, and by the machinations 
of Aj-Ni Van. It would have been better for the 
court ta have been content with moderate tribute, and 
to have retained those provinces, upon whose military 
aid Siam could depend in time of war, than to endanger 
their renunciation of allegiance and sinal secession. 

All this time the viceroy continued his good works 
for the people To the north, and behind the rosi- 
dency, was an elevated plateau with descending slopes 
flanked, by xugged rocks, through whose crevices 
permeated w pountiful supply of water, which filled a 
depression helow. ‘Tthe viceroy enlarged this sheet of 
water, forming a serpentine lake, in which he caused 
thousands of lotus plants 10 Le set out, ‘The delicate 
fragrance from these flowers came on the air morning 
and evening to perfume the apartments in the palace. 
Chie Lo enjoyed all natme, and particularly did she 
find beauty each morning in those lotus lilies, which 
in full bloom disclosed their golden hearts, in strong 
coutiast with the pink and red of their petals. 
Through the attention and culture of his gardeners, 
these sacred lilies grew and bloomed in abundanca, go 
that he was enabled to supply the pools of temples 
in almost every village in his realm. It was really 
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the king’s realm, but Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua had un- 
wittingly so established himself in the hearts of the 
people in these northern districts that they no longer , 
knew the king at Ayuthia. The unanimous sentiment 
was, “ Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua is our king;” and he had 
unintentionally, innocently, taken the place of their 
sovereign? ° 

This became gradually more and more apparent to 
the authorities at Ayuthia, They felt that they were | 
aggrieved, and again made remonstrances, They 
charged Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua with having alienated 
tho loyalty of the habitants of the entire northern 
fronticr. Until now, neither the appeels of the court 
nor its negotiations with Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua had re- 
sulted in bringing him to a personal interview with . 
the king 2 

The Dowager Grie Phya Lan*vas a woman of re- 
markable resolution, and fitted for power; she exerted 
that power over the viceroy, always forcibly opposing 
his submission, She said of the king, Phra Chad 
Séng tham, “Tle is but aman; are you not a potentate? 
Do not the people bow down to you? Will you re- 
linquish this power and be compelled to Wander in 
exile?” These fechngs of bitterness in her heart for 
the house of Ayuthia had been instilled into her by 
her potential parents. 

A commission of thie2 courtiers now arrived at 
Petchaboune, coming not with a command this time, 
but with a courteous request that Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua 
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should come into the presence of Phra Chad Sing tham, 
the king, with the promise that, come what might of 


__ the interview, his life should not be jeopardized. Aficr 


2 


some consultation with the princess and the dowager, 
this time he consented to submit to the wishes of the 
king, it being stipulated that he should be accompanied 
chy his wife and Grie Phya Lan and their attendants. 
« When the inhabitants knew that the viceroy would 
certainly go to Ayuthia, the news was quickly spread 
throughout the provinces. Many decided even to 
precede him, to go by twos and thiees in advance, so 
that they would be ready, in case of emergency, to 
come to therescue of their beloved master, should he 
need their aid. 

«Some went in small parties all the way overland, a 
very trying sjonrney ; others went hy hoat; go that 
before Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua arrived, there were seven- 
teen hundied staunch friends of his cause in the jungle 
and hidden elsewhere about Ayuthia, The necessary 
animals were provided for the viceroy. 

The first part of the journey was madé on mules. 
In the narrower, more troublesome passes elephants 
carried “them. Phya-Rama-Ma-~Dua withal was a 
Buddhist, and, though on such an important errand, 
when they arrived in the virinity of Mount Prabat, 
he insisted on making a slight détour, and in that way 
he was enabled to kneel devoutly at the impressions of 
Buddha’s feet on the rocks, This was only three years 


after they had -been discovered by Phra Chad Stng 
ret 
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tham, the king. After accomplishing this act of 
pious pilgrimage with a feclmg of salrsfaction, he re- 
turned by the most direct route 

On the thirteenth day the party reached the river © 
Meinam and embarked on the king’s barge, which 
awaited them at Tarna. 

On the seventeenth day Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua stepped 
out on the quay among the multitude at Ayuthia. At, 
avery instant, on either s de, he was conscious that the 
representatives of his subjects already there were push- 
ing their way thrdugh the crowds, that they might 
either give him a look of consolation or offer him 
refreshing fruit, with which they tried te slip into his 
hands both paper and metallic talismans intended to 
protect him during the ordeal through which he was 
about to pass. Ile could not speak with-them, but to 
every one he gave his usual kindly smile of recogni- 
tion. The curiosity of the crowd was not long grati- 
fied hy his presence, and as ho moved away from the 
river with the guard, the people turned Lo the mounte- 
banks who had come to Ayuthia, and who now profited 
by the occasion. 

The viceroy was conducted to the rooms on the 
second floor of the stone shooting-tower on the edge 
of the forest, where he was under the restraint of a 
guard of archers, The princess, his wife, and the 
dowager with hauteur refused the accommodations 
offered them by the authorities, for reasons which 
after-events explained. 
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On the morrgw a council was held in the [all of 
Justice of the military commandant inside of the fort. 

When the king went out in state, his royal palanquin 
was preceded by two hundred elephants béaring mu- 
sicians and armed guards, The whole populace, at 
sight of him, prostrated themselves, many of them 
praying sincerely for blessings on his head. The 
court ladies and other nobility followed, also apamiled 
on elephants. 

This council wag, not a festival, but a serious occa- 

sion. That day the king was carried in a gilded 
bamboo chair, on bamboo bars, from the palace to the 
conference hall, for the examination into the affairs of 
Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua. 
» Therking did not show himself in the ordinary 
tribunal; he*sat in the rdyal pavilion, some sixty feet 
to the east and behfnd the Iall of Justice, to which 
there was a covered passage way of gilded bamboo, 
He sat or reclined in a jewelled, gilded cane chair, 
suvounded by a body-guard of slightly , but riehly 
apparelled noblemen, Bearers of large fans and gilded 
umbrellas intercepted any direct rays of the sun that 
might have penetrated the latticed arches of the sides 
of, the pavilion. 

Before the trial in the tribunal commenced the king 
sent for Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua, During the audience 
accorded to him the interview was never for a moment 
like that of a monatch and his vassal. The king in- 
voluntarily evineed respect for the man who had been 
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represonted as a usurper, yel he doubled whether he 
could, under the circumstances, allow him to remain 
at Petchaboune. IIc went a fa, when he dismissed 
the vicero¥ from his presence, as to say, “We me 
almost, convinced of your indiscretion, and fear that 
you have been derehet,” 

Addressing the attendants, he sad, “ Lict the vicoroy 
be conducted before the bar of my councillors, who. 
will decide, after one of out ancient customs, what 
disposition shall be made of him.”, 

Couriers were also in waiting, who constantly passed 
back and forth, carrying messages and tidings Crom 
the court to the king. These couriers vere in turn 
attended by boys, on whose bare shouldas hung 
metallic necklaces, badges of their offices. rf 6 

Phya-Rama-~Ma-Dua was quietly and respectfully 
conducted into the Ilall of Justice.” The king’s officers, 
chiofs, and a concowise of tho addaehés of the palace 
wore there to gazo on the renowned man who had 
daved to vgsiat the ordors of the king. ‘No meastes 
of force were displayed, no hinderance to the entrance 
exit of any one, rs 

The military prosecutor of the crown addressed the 
court. Ie spoke of the anomalous condition of the 
northern provinces, until now under the government 
of Phya-Rame-Ma-Dua, There had beon no aggres- 
sion, no murder, but a constantly inercasing disregard 
of the rights of his sovereign mhster, Ile did not 
charge the viceroy with sacrificing the population of 
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those districts to his own interesis, but that, by divert- 
ing the allegiance of the pecple, he, while pandering 
to the admiration and flattery of his subjects, had 
gratified his own ambition. 

Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua looked around that taibunal, 
and there amidst the crowd was the dowager.and the 
"princess. Grie Phya Lan regarded him with hauteur. 
‘ITer look seemed to say, “ Why did you ever submit to 
such indignities?” 

Here and there ¢hroughout the multitude were the 
litile, muscular men of Laos; they actually seemed 
more moyed than he. The viceroy saw no unfriendly 
countenance tntil his eyes met the gaze of Aj-Ni-Van, 
whose guilty conscience was ketrayed by his confused 
Yooks and changed color; he saw that he was recog- 
nized; he not oaly looked away, but changed his 
positién, going to walk on the terace behind the man 
he had sought to injure. 

There was a large bronze Buddha on the platform 
belund the councillors, Aj-Ni-Van hgd not the 
courage to regard that effigy at that time, but kept his 
face turyed away from the very god whose protection 
he had hitherto always claimed in any enterprise of 
inaportance. 

No other person appeared with any charge against 
the viceroy; the councilloss of the king, however, 
could not forget that, through whatever circumstances 
Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua had gained the admiration of the 
people, he certainly had in a measure supplanted his 
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royal master, It only remained for the tribunal to 
decide whether the viecroy should be retained in Siam 
or subjected to a header punishment,—thal of being 
exiled to s6me Joreign country. 

The ceremony by which these judges were to as- 
certain which should be the punishmant was one of 
the mos: ancicnt, yet simple, of Siamese superstitions’ 
rites, 
"A lange Incquered wooden tray, with gilded border, 
on which were eight melons of the durion fruit, was 
now placed on a tably before the councillors, One of’ 
them was then cho: én, who, rising before the assembled 
court, removed ov of the eight durions,"that, accord- 
ing to thew ancient ideas of chance, there should 
always be an uneven number from which to those,” 
Asecoud councillor now joined the firs? wad chose a 
durion fiom the seven; the remaining six were set 
aside, A third councillor was called upon to take the 
knife amd cut opcn the melon, Tho duty of the 
fourth coungillor was to remove the croanry lobes from 
the fruit, A fifth took out the oval sceds or stones, 
one melon usually containing from cighteen tq, twenty- 
five stones, A. sixth proceeded, in the sight of all the 
councillors, to gather the’seeds on a bronze dish, court, 
and announce the number, A seventh councillor then 
reinspected the count, and, finding it correct, confirmed 
the report, There weve twenty-three seeds or stones; 
the number being odd, the councillors decided that 
Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua should not be allowed to remain 
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in the country of Siam, but should be exiled to Singa- 
pore Such was thei decision. 

Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua’s old admirer, Chief Councillor 
Phya-Phra-Ko, sat there silently awaiting’ results, for 
inthis heart he dissented fiom the judgment of the 
majority, who had formed their opinions from the 
charges brought by Aj-Ni-Vun, . 

Great excitement prevailed among the 1esident pop- 
tilation and the followers of the viceroy that day and 
night. Few people slept. Notwithstanding the ele- 
vated temperature, many groups gathered around fires 
which were emblematic of the earnest interest they 
felt in the fate of the viceroy. They also kept near 
the fire because its smoke defended them in a great 
measute from the ravages of mosquitoes and other 
insects. Tose shat were overcome with sleep had 
stood until evening in the burning sunlight, waiting 
for an opportunity to see their brave and beloved 
viceroy. * 

In speaking among themselves, they said, “He 1 
our light; without him we shall not penetiate the 
darkness,” 

As he descended at dawn, with proud mien, he 
tyrned sympathetically to many who thus addressed 
him, giving them comforting words. He could nov 
stay.longor with them, but descended the stone steps 
of the quay at Ayuthia and busied himself with em- 
barking the dowdger, Chie Lo, and a considerable 
retenue, which he was permitied to take with him, on 
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sampans, which were to bear him and ¢hem down the 
river to the deeper water, whore the junk “Méac 
Thim” awaited him, 

As goon“as he and his company were aboard, that 
vessel sailed, ‘Thousands of the population crowded 
the shores, moying down in the direction of the 
“Méac Thom.” TTundyeds took to their little boats, * 
The authorities breathed sighs of relief; they folt that, 
this difficulty was happily settled. Towards sunset 
suddenly great criey from a multitude down the river 
came back on the evening air, A large body of 
the vicoroy’s adherents had concealed themselves on 
the castan shore, and an instant after these sounds 
reached the cars of the authorities who had remained 
at; the city, the great junk was seen quickly to» 
change iis course, approaching very,neai* the eastern 
shore, where Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua ‘was lifted into "the 
ams of his adheronts and taken quickly to land. In 
almost ag shoul a space of time as {his stratagem was 
accomplished they all disappeared ; the viceroy, taking 
a southeily direction, recrossed the Mcinam and went 
southeast, while the princess and the dowager and 4 
number of their attendants went directly west into” 
the jungle. Scouting parties were sent out in many 
directions, but for several months no further tidings 
could be learnedwof the viceregal fugitives, their, ad- 
he.ents having previously arranged the wholo plan. 

After many months of deprivations, hunger and 
suffering almost brought the women ¢o terms. The 
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Princess Chie Lo induced one of her most faithful 
female servitors to go in search of nourishment. The 
latter endeavored to conceal her identity ; in trying to 
reach Koh Yai she met a woman and chill, who en- 
abled her to procure as large a bag of rice as she could 
carry and some fruit for immediate refreshment, She 
*returmed to her mistress in the jungle, and during 
sseveral months continued to make the journey and to 
Supply their little camp with necessaries. But tho 
woman who finished her with the supplies, through 
cutiosity, finally followed her, and thus discovered the 
hiding-place of the distinguished ladies and their at- 
tendants, * 

The woman, against her own interest, reported it 
sto’the authorities. 

When neérly a ycar had clapsed in this way, the 
whefeabouts of Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua was also discov- 
efod, 

By the aid of blood-hounds, Aj-Ni-Vanehad al- 
ready traced the women {o their camp. [Hc annoyod 
them by continued offers of assistance. Tle 1eminded 
Chie Lo that she was now in tribulation; without any 
idea of honor, he implored her to flee with him, and 
promised her every luxury and comfort, Tis villany 
emaged her; she bitterly repulscd his offers. 

Grie Phya Lan, politic even on such an occasion, 
could barely restrain her daughter from tearing his 
eyes out. % 

He was convmced at last that all attempts to con- 
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ciliate Chie Lo were futile, so he turned away, leaving 
her in the jungle. Just as might be expected of such 
a character, he loaded her with imprecations and 
threats of* vengeance. Yet neither Grie Phya Lan 
nor Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua quit their retreats. Enough 
of theh, adherents remained with thom to obtain sup- 
plies; and go the year elapsed 

The king was constantly informed of every incident 
in the peculia: exile of the viceroy, and felt deeply 
interested. On his visits to the gemple, and in his 
devotions at his private shrine in the palace, he lad 
observed a remarkable change in the countenance of 
his deity. Buddha smiled not; he saty that frown 
by day, he saw it in his dreams at night. 

The mass of the dissatisfied people had lon’y since 
retuned to their villages and homes. The successor 
appointed in Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua’s place faiied to 
1econcile or to govern the people; he obtained ho 
revenues commanded no respect. Ie was peremptorily 
recalled. 

The king learned that the governments of both 
Laos and Burmah wore in intercourse with Phya- 
Rama-Ma-Dua, and there was danger of the viceroy 
accepting the overimes of the Laotian monarch. 

Plia Chad Sing tham, the king, accordingly called 
a supreme council at Ayuthia, where the critical situ- 
ation was reconsidered, and without other ceremony, 
royal emissaries were sent to thé frontiers of Cam~ 
bodia, where if was known thal Phyt- ~Rama-Ma-Dua 
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was being entertained by designing courtiors of the 
adjoining realm. In five days the commissioners 
yeached the retreat of the viceroy and made known to 
him the proposition of Phra Chad Séng thath, the king, 

Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua, new the recipient of highly 

honorable offers of position from other potentates, 
recetyed them courteously, but demanded time for 
consideration. Toresecing the possibility of such a 
éomplication, the king had authorized his emissaries, 
in such an event, tg make a still more liberal proposal, 
That document was wiitten with a stylus on prepared 
palm-leaves, and conycyed not only the proposed 
restitution of his office, but conferred on him unusual 
power. 
’ The’ entire service demanded of him was, that he 
should maiiftain sthe integiity of the kingdom and 
guatd for Siam the districts on the fronticis of Laos 
ahd Cambodia. IIe was even to employ the revennes, 
if necessary, to aid in seeming that end. ‘Te throne 
only demanded the rendering of whateyer balance 
remained due the voyal treasury, This was all and 
more than Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua had ever dreamed of, 
He, however, with proper dignity, again asked for 
seme days in which to give a final answer. 

The Laotians and the Cambodians now renewed 
theix efforts to secure his services, but, through love 
for his old constituents, he decided to accept the terms 
offered by Phra dns Stng tham. As soon, there- 
fore, as the kify could send an expedition for him, 
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the Phaja Vixaien, as they now termed the viceroy, 
was brought back in honor to Ayuthia, 

Tle landed there once more and ascended the great 
stone stepstof the quay, this time amidst the approved 
acclamations of the people. A long audience and 
conference with the king now took place at the palace, 
where the terms of the reconciliation and of the rein-* 
statement of Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua to power as Phajas 
Vixaien wore fully mranged. The king also ordered 
his councillors io accord a publig reception to the 
viceroy with the announcement of his restoration *to 
power. 

On that day he was publicly 1¢joined By Grie Phya 
Lan, the dowager, and the Princess Chie Lo, his wife, 
boaring a little prince in her arms, which hatl been* 
born three months after her flighte intd’ the jungle, 
The joy of Chie Lo in prosonting the loved hvit to 
her lord and master was excoeded only by the proud 
ploasureswith which Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua received it, 
and by the fond affection with which he pressed thom 
both in his loving arms. 

The princess was a loving wife, but the dowager 
had done with sentiment. She walked proudly 
aside fiom them and east a look of dissatisfactiqn 
ou her son-in-law, she was haughty, ambitious; she 
implied by he. look that Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua, had 
compromised his dignity by tamely submitting to the 
arrest, the arraignment, and the Subsequent penalty 
and suffering they had endured, 
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Through royal decree, the event was celebrated by 
an evening féte,—processions of boats with many- 
colored lanterns on the river Meinam,—where a 
unique contest of ancient Siamese times ‘ook place, 
the royal purse providing thc awards, 

The contestants, being attached by cords to either 
end of long bamboo poles, leaped into the river; he 
who remained \last under the surface of the water was 
declared the purse-winner. The observance of many 
other ancient customs detained the guests until they 
wore weary. 

r k 1 o q 

‘When he was finally established in a new residency 
which his people had erected for him, Phya-Rama- 
Mt-Dra gave them a series of féées which continugd 
during scvew days. The burning of Aj Ni Van in 
effipy awas a contribittion of the people. They scemed 
te enjoy it hea tily. 

Phya~Rama-Ma-Dua was of too noble a nature to 
rejoice at the downfall of his encmy, but, he appre- 
ciated the sympathy of his sincere constituents. 

In this season of merry-making there was almost 
no repose during the seven days, after which it was 
said, “Rest is in demand; not entertainment.” 


THE STORY OF TIE FRUIT-GROWERS OF 
MUANG PIMAL 


Wirt Ayuthia was in ils palmicst days, during the-+ 
voign éf King Phra-Nardt-snen (1559-98), the pur-, 
yeyors of the markets could not supply the demands o#* 
the populace from the sources in pe vicinity of that 
city; no. were sufficient supplies to be found in ihe 
provinces adjoining on the north, Agonts were, there- 
fore, sent northeast to the frontiers of Laas. 

Those people, hearing of this means of disposing 
of their fruit, commenced its exportation by carrying, 
ita reasonable distance from their villages to agents, 
who attended to its 1e-exportation.” oo 

In those days there were threo agricultutisis who 
were planters south of the village of Muang Pisnai, 
on the river To-Leron, about two days’ journey from 
Korat. To of them, Banio Sokie and Na-Kao, had 
married sisters of Nong-Boa, Banie Sokie took Kia 
and Na-Kao wedded Nira. , - 

In time the brothe-in-law, Nong-Boa, with the aid 
of tho monkoys of ihe ueighborhood, became their 
Judge, for they could not hve amicably together. | 

Banio Sokie was upright and amiable, while Na-Kao 
wag ill-natured and tlicky. BanicfSokie grew twenty : 
acres of pineapples and igs land was pro- * 
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tected from the encroachment of the rive: To-Leron 

by a carefully built dike, which he had construced 
* with great labor only on the river side, 

* Na-Kao raised pineapples and melons off his land 
4 of twelve acres in extent, also on the river side, a little 

lower down ;he had surrounded it with a mud wall, 

which became baked in the sun, 


» During the time of the high water, twice a year, ’ 


they both descended the stream—about a two days’ 
journey—with large) upplies of pmeapples, which they 
offexed at.the sante ara fair. 


Banie Sokie had naturally a large supply, and his * 


boats were bétter managed; ha generally reached 
7 Korat first, and remained in the market several days 
‘aNter his. brother-in-law arrived. 

. When the fir closed, Na-Kao had still five hundred 
pineaggles and many ‘nelons unsold, while Banie Sokie 
was ready to return with his ticals in his potch. 

They toiled up the river on their return; , Banie 
Sokie forgot his success, yet contributed generously to 
the wants of his less successful neighbors. 

Na-Kao could not forget his lack of good fortune ; 
it rankled in his breast; he sought to be revenged, as 
thoygh Banie Sokie had injured him. 

Finally, one night when the water was high, Na- 
Kao, prompted by bitter jealousy, woke his wife 
Nira and ordered her to accompany him; for when 
there was any hard ‘york to be done in that country, 

it always devolved on’ the women of the family. So 
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they sot oul stealthily und climbed to the dike on tho 
river side, where, during several hows, they worked 
industriously with pick and pike until they broke 
through Banie Sokic’s dike and let the heavy, muddy 
water of the To-Lcron run into the twenty-aere enclos- 
ure, The new crop,of planis was young; the other 
sides of the field being fiee from barricades, the infln& 
of water distributed its alluvial deposft and flowed on 
‘into the back country. nN 

Na-Kao thought they were all a/one and unobserved, 
but, unknown to ‘them, the neighboring monkeys had 
kept watch, for this was one of their aponting grounds 
at night. : 

No sooner was Na-Kao gone than the monkeys 
gpplicd themselves to repair the breach to the exter/s 
of their ability. The lnge ones brought branches.of 
trees, others threw in stones, others hrought s&shes, 
and the silver-faces, the wiscacres of the 1ace, brusfled 
in the,eaith, so that long before daylight the beach 
was closed and the flow of water was stopped. 

This was an act of gratitude, for Banic Sokie had 
always used the monkeys kindly; he had daily, when 
at home, saved all the kernels of the ca-notn, or jac 
melon, roasted them, and, goiig out towards the trees, 
he had called the monkeys and given them these large 
seeds, which are as delicious as chestnuts, And that 
was why the Siniadw closed the breach for Banie 
Sokie. ri 

When he awoke next morning and looked ont on 
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his plantation, Banie was disheartened; everywhere 
around him was water, water, water; he at first 
hesitated to descend his ladder, not knowing what 
“might. be the depth; but observing the pincapple 
plants, whose tops barely emerged from the water, he 
estimated it to be not deeper than, two feet. 
- Seeing that the flood was rapidly subsiding, he 
yvas impatient to’ go out without longer awaiting de- 
gelopments; but Kia, his loving wife, compelled him 
to remain in the‘abin until the water had subsided. 
Twp hours later he\could see the dark-brown deposit 
of the water on the leaves and stalks of the pineapple 
plants. He then discovered the monkeys on the dike 
(it was alreafly hearly nine a .) ; they were chattering 
@n wausual manner, and seemed to be calling his 
attention to the dike, Not realizing anything, he saitl 
to hyself, “The pdr fellows are hungry; I may be 
vated to-day, but I'll not forget my friends.” So he 
placed in a pouch part of his stock of roasted kernels. 
The water had now become shallow, so that he plodded 
though it to the dike; then he comprehended the sit- 
uation. ‘ 

The mtnkeys almost spoke, for by their gesticula- 
tiogs they made him understand that they had tem- 
porarily repaired the dike, Banie Sokie gave them the 
rousted kernels; never had he fed them with gratitude 
before. They were goon satisfied and scampered away 
to the woods. . / 


His neiehborssooi perceived the state of affairs and 
15 
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came io Banio’s relief,—that ts, to effectually repair the 
dike; others came more out of curiosity, and among 
the latter Na-Kao, who listened to the lenned opinions 
aa to the gesult of this supposed misfortune; greatly” 
to his astonishment, the consentaneity of all their {i 
opinions was, that, not only would the crop be saved, 
but that the plants already gave promise of an im~ 
proved harvest. f 6 
 Na-Kao, hearing this, was again st hg with envious, 
regret. Ilome he went, and said, efit tunate being 
that Lam! IT thought thai for onc’ Banie Sokie would 
be checked in his phenomenal success, and now it 
seems that what I have done is really the best course 
_ to adopt if one would have luscious fruit.” Tang that ) 
Banie Sokie for his good luck, and I shall seon Wislp 
id hang myself, Iwill be even with him yet. If it 
ig such a good rule, I'll try it mysdlf to-night.” a > 
That night the monkeys were. again on guard, ad 
they had a surprise gizater than that of the preceding 
night. r 
Na-Kao and Nira came down to the water, but far- 
ther, down, at a bend where the viyor camo straight in 
the direction of the bank; thore he and Nira stood 
for a few minutes, as if in reflection; then they ‘bogan 
in earnest on their own sun-baked clay dike; they 
made the fissure larger than that of Banie Sokie’s, 
The water rushed in, aid they hurried to their ladder, 
that they might get to bed before it reached that point, 
Then the monkeys held a conéuligtion, and a big | 
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silver-face remarked, “If that’s your game, Na-Kao, 
we'll help you. On your plantation we have not been 
tolerated ;.you have driven us cruzlly away; we shall 
soon have some melons if the water dods its work,” 

So they were “quickly on the gpot after he was abed; 
they enlarged the opening ang then went to their 
haunts to await results, ‘ 

What was re consternation when he: awoke 
and looked guj’ The plants were all entirely sub- 
merged; there wes six feet of water and he was only» 
four in stature. Mo and his wife‘had to remain iso- 
lated in their cabin, during three days, and, each day 
the monkeys game and ‘sat on the dike and lawghed « 
at Na-Kao, theiy enemy. . 

‘The -fourth day a neighbor, passing with an ox-cart, 
SAW the distent expanse of water, went that way, made 
ups gaft, and guccored Na-Kao and his wifé, who were 
yretty well frightened and nearly exhausted, ‘They 
called in the people of the country, who decided that 
the only way to improve matters was to break through 
the baked clay barrier on the side where the escaping 
water would most WEnefit the adjoining terrifory ; this 
they accomplished hia much toil and considerable 
dangtr, : 

"Na-Kao's entire plantation was covered with a heavy 
mass of dark slime ; there was nothing for him to do 
but to await the result 

‘Although it would be six weeks yet before the crops 
would ripen, it,was too late to plant anew. In fact, 
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from what he had heard the neighbors say, he still 
hoped that he had done as good a thing for himself 
as for the man whom he envied. 

The monkeys never came near him, so he had no 
opportunity to thank them for enlarging the breach in 
his dike. er 

Birds’ that migrate for a few weekg returned; new 
buds showed themselves on the br nches; other, 
*blossoms added their fragrance to of the fruit in 

+ Na-Kao’s plantation gave great pr¢mise. The pine- 
apples filled up mote 1apidly than In other years, awd 
the melons grew phenomenally. , 

> The development of the pineapples was extraordi- 
nary ; so much so that, Na-Kao was delighted, and left 
them on the plants that they might become -largér;, 
they certainly had not yet their full age» he exylted 
within himself when he thought that they weuld 
outrival any fruit that Banie Sokie could possibly 
produce, 

All went well with Banie Sokie; his plants had 
evidently ‘had just enough to stimulate them. When 
the river raised and it was the proper time, he prepared 
all his fruit for market Never had he or an} one in 
the country seen such a harvest. A large propértion 
of the pineapples of his crop were like the best frait 
of Malacca and of the Straits, and in great abundance. 

Na-Kao went also to pluck his large fruit; but, too 
quickly ripe, it had shrunken, shrivelled, and was not 
marketable. The melons, too, were over-ripe ; he threw 
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them by hundreds, back of tha dike, to the monkeys, 
his first gift for years to them or to any one else. 
His brother-in-law Nong-Boa, who had informed 
himself of all the proceedings, now went?to Na-Kao 
and reasoned with him; showed him the result of the 
course he had pursued, and besqught him to‘reform,* 
He reflected ; he was desolate ; he understood all ; he 
went honestly and penitently to his neighbor and said, 
“Banie, Iam fined. I have tried to injure you, ané 
in doing so I hay* ruined myself.” < 
* Banie said, “ N@, let this be 1 warning. 1 will lend 
you seed and mew plants, and all may yet be well.” 
Na-Kao bowed his head in gratitude, and said,. 
‘Banie, let us not forget Buddha !” 
“Banie Sokie looked benevolently on him, and asi, 
J Na, ‘let usnot forget the monkeys |” 


THE FABLE OF THE CRIPPLED HARE 


, ATrprce-Looxine dog, with heavy eyes and broad 
brew and+jaws, sat in the shadow of a rock on a 
bridle-path by the outskirts of a jungle north of Ban 
Lao, : 

» He heard the voices of two animals edently making 
their way out of the jungle. In a féw moments they 
came in sight—a mtnkey and a haré, the latter limp. 
ing, with one forefoot in air—and stoodstrembling be- 
efore the dog, whom they tacitly acknowledged to be 
their master, and whom they accepted as their judge 

in the dispute in which they were engaged. +» ° 
«What are your names?” asked the judge. rid ‘ 

y rhe monkey answered, “Simoie, Jour excellences® 

The hare timidly replied, “Tuftie, your worship.” « 

“ And, where are you going, my querulous friends ?” 
demanded the judge. 

The hare, with a wounded spirit, replied, “TI am on 
my way to a durion plantation near Koh Yai to get 
some of the kernels which abound in that, fruit’ there. 
This monkey, whom I met in the runway, pickéd a 
quarzel with me and rapped we over my frout paw 
because I insisted on my right to go to Koh Yai. | Oh, 
honest judge, shall I not go my way ?” 

The judge, wishing in his heart that he could de- 


your the hare, made the following decision - 
280 
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“There are two paths to Koh Yai; the monkey’ 

all take the lower route and the hare the upper one; 
he who arrives first shall haye his fill; he who is the 
last to reach the plantation shall return simmediately 
to me for the completion 2f his task.” 

The hare, realizing the danger he was in and she 
malicious intention of the judge, quickly resolved on 
a subterfuge by which he hoped to save his life. 

The judge then cried, “ Away with you!” feeling 
assured that the nimble monkey would arrive before 
the crippled hare.® . 

The hare, remembering that every one of his specics 
resembles another, started away as rapidly as he could, 
with jus lame paw. . 

* Meeting one of his race soon after, he was enabled 
to earry, owt hig plan. Ile explained to the hai® his 
tréuble, and plead with lum to save him for the sake 
of his race. He instructed him to run to the norkh, 
always in the direction of Koh Yai, until he should 
meet another hare, and to transfer his instructions to 
him, and so on, by relays, until the last haro, before 
reaching Koh Yai, should be cautioned to imperson- 
ate him with a lame front foot, and that, as quickly 
as he could gather a supply of kernels, he should seat 
himself, with his lame paw in air, on the border of 
the, plantation, where ths monkey would probably 
come in by the upper way. The genus Lepus stood 
by their brothers i. 

The monkey was astonished, when he came sporting 
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along, to find his despised comrade the hae sitting 
with his lame paw in air munching his kernels, ang 
about ready to start on his way back, He did not 
discover therstratagem, but he moralized with himself, 
and said in his heart, ‘“ We must never be too sure.” 
Bogthe crippled hare saved his life and returned to his 
little family, where he spent many days in teaching 
them to bewate of controversies. 
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